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Diamond Jubilee 


On its sixtieth birthday the RPA looks 
back with pardonable pride on_ its 
achievements and with gratitude to the 
generosity of those donors who made 
its success possible. 


The sales of its books and pamph- 
lets run into millions. Their influence 
can be measured by the fear they 
inspired in the ranks of religious 
orthodoxy. Freud, Einstein, and 
Pavlov were among its early sup- 
porters. Today, with Earl Russell as 
President, some of the most eminent 
living scientists and writers are 
Honorary Associates. 


All over the world rationalist and 
humanist societies are now springing 
up. We must grasp this opportunity 
to extend our influence still more 
widely. 


We appeal to all friends of the 
RPA to help us in this great task of 
liberating the mind of man from fears 
and fantasies which continue to ob- 
struct human progress. 


The enemies of reason are the 
enemies of mankind. They are rich 
and powerful, but we can win if we 
are given the resources. We need 
donations now as in the past to inten- 
sify our propaganda. 


Send your Diamond Jubilee offer- 


ing to the Secretary, Development 
Fund, Rationalist Press Association 


Ltd, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2. 


Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, ““PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious problems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now— absolutely free 


9 FREE! POST COUPON NOW 


To: Planned Families Publications, 
12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 


Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a 
free copy of “‘ Planned Families.” I am an 
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HUMANIST CHILD 


HAT should humanists tell their children about 

religion? The answer given to this question by 

Mrs Margaret Knight four years ago made 
broadcasting history. We are glad to publish her views 
again in this special number of The Humanist, which also 
contains frank and factual accounts of how humanist 
parents solved—or failed to solve—the problem. They 
were invited to state whether they withdrew their children 
from religious instruction at school, whether their children 
were disturbed or confused by the conflict of opinion, 
whether they felt that they were missing something. The 
evidence suggests that one of the chief assets of the 
Churches is their ability to provide social activities. Moral 
character was unaffected by the absence of religion, but 
for some temperaments its confident answers and emo- 
tional satisfactions made an irresistible appeal. If the 
child of an agnostic undergoes a religious conversion 
during adolescence, is this a sign that the parents have 
somehow failed? It seems clear from the experiences we 
publish that the worst failure would be to try to impose 
their own views by force. In any case, they would be 
attempting an impossibility. 

There is obviously no simple formula that can be 
applied irrespective of very different family circumstances 
and to all temperaments. The problem arises chiefly 
because we are a minority. To be ‘odd man out’ is a 
psychological strain even for an adult, and he is tempted 
to over-compensate by an unpleasant aggressiveness. What 
we need—and the child even more so—is a sense of 
‘belonging’. The long-term solution is to build up an 
organized movement which is sufficiently visible to be 
recognized and respected by the community. If the child 
can say ‘I am a humanist’, and that is accepted as natur- 
ally as if he were to say he was a Quaker or a Jew, the 
biggest problem would disappear. 

There are plenty of people, of course, who would agree 
with the aims of the RPA, which this journal is designed 
to further, but they are not members because they do not 
see any advantage to themselves. They do not appear to 
realize that it is not enough merely to adopt a point of 
view. To make them effective our ideals must be materially 
embodied. It is the responsibility of every individual to 
give active support to whatever social group exerts a 
pressure in the direction he believes to be right. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


late Aga Khan, the Directors 

of the RPA were weighed in 
diamonds to celebrate the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of the Association. 
Sixty years ago, a dozen here- 
tics met in a small room in 
London and decided to found 
an organization for publishing 
cheap books which challenged 
the orthodoxy of the day. They 
appealed in The Literary Guide 
(now The Humanist) for £1,000 
to make a start. It was an 
audacious venture. They called 
themselves ‘rationalists’ and the 
very word sent-a shudder down 
clerical spines. Booksellers were 
also jittery. The rule now ap- 
plied to ‘obscene’ literature then 
covered rationalism. Such books 
could be sold for guineas but not 
for pennies. 

However, Charles A. Watts 
somehow managed to persuade 
the head of Macmillans to 
allow Huxley’s Essays and Lec- 
tures to appear under a joint 
imprint. It was an adroit move 
and the uneasiness of the trade 
was dispelled. Thus began the 
famous Sixpenny Reprints which 
moulded the minds of a genera- 
tion. I well remember poring 
over them as a schoolboy, and 
I got my first accurate know- 
ledge of the facts of life from 
the illustrations in Haeckel’s 
Riddle of the Universe. 1 kept 
it hidden at the back of a cup- 
board. It was not for many 
years that I became receptive to 
rationalism itself. 


Adjustment to Change 

HERE Was a reading public 

in those days which has 
largely disappeared. I don’t 
mean that people no longer buy 
serious books, but they are peo- 
ple of a different sort. It is not 
so necessary to sit at home try- 
ing to educate yourself. Nowa- 
days there are plenty of univer- 
sity scholarships and other faci- 
lities which open doors that 


[: would be nice if, like the 
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SIXTY YEARS OF RATIONALISM 


were formerly closed. Also, 
science and philosophy—the 
backbone of the RPA reprints— 
have become so specialized that 
the layman cannot cope. Their 
obscurity has given the obscur- 
antists a golden opportunity to 
stage a comeback. Behind this 
smokescreen the modern apolo- 
gist defiantly declares that the 
conflict between religion and 
science is a Victorian bogey. 
He would like to add that 
rationalism is as dead as the 
dodo, but happily it is very 
much alive. It has adjusted it- 
self to the changing world. In 
recent years RPA _ publications 
have met the new-style apolo- 
gists on ground of their own 
choosing. And we have gained 
the ear of a younger generation 
who are bored with the whole 
controversy. As an angry young 
man said to me, ‘Never mind 
about what you don’t believe, 
tell us what you do believe. 
Where do we go from here?’ 


The Uncommitted 


OOKING back on the early 

pioneers of organized 
rationalism, I marvel at their 
prescience. They were fore- 
runners of the modern paper- 
back and Book Club. If the 
RPA had not been formed to 
propagate certain ideas and had 
been free to flatter the public 
taste, it would have made big 
money through being first in a 
new publishing field. But it is 
much more than a commercial 
concern; it is a movement. 
People join it because they feel 
it is important that a rational 
attitude should spread. They 
see the dangers of irrationalism 
in the explosive world of today. 
They realize the unnecessary 
suffering caused by the survival 
of sanctified taboos. The Church 
is not a harmless anachronism, 
like the Lord Mayor’s Show. 
But it also holds up the traffic. 

The trouble is not that so few 


agree with us, but that the 
ground we have won is taken 
for granted. In the early days 
the RPA was familiar with the 
problems of those who joined 
clandestinely and fearfully. But 
the professional non-joiner is a 
new phenomenon. He is the 
despair of all movements, social, 
political, and religious. To sit 
on the fence and let other peo- 
ple fight your battles is not 
exactly an heroic attitude. 


Pooling Our Experience 


LL readers of this journal 
who have tried to gain new 
members will be familiar with 
the objection: ‘Why should I 
join? I can be a perfectly good 
rationalist or humanist without 
belonging to anything.” And 
then, more aggressively, “You 
are just a talking shop’. I sup- 
pose the clergy are equally 
annoyed when someone says ‘I 
can be a good Christian without 
going to church’, It simply isn’t 
true. If you have certain beliefs 
it is no use keeping them inside 
your head. Unless you are pre- 
pared to spend time—and 
money—to spread your ideas 
you are kidding yourself. You 
don’t really want to be taken at 
your word. Not many people do. 
Numerically, organized hum- 
anism is small in comparison 
with its powerful and wealthy 
opponents. But it was quite a 
small boy, in the fairy-tale, who 
cried out that the emperor had 
no clothes. The bigger we grow 
the more we can do. The RPA 
has influenced the climate of 
opinion by sales of cheap books 
running into millions. It has 
exerted pressure, out of propor- 
tion to its size, to abolish or 
amend archaic laws. By spon- 
soring discussion groups it has 
helped many to resolve their 
perplexities and think more 
clearly. One kind of problem 
which is best solved by people 
of like mind coming together 
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and sharing their experiences is 
dealt with at length in this 
special Diamond Jubilee num- 
ber of The Humanist. What 
the humanist parent should 
teach his children about religion 
is by no means an easy question 
as the different answers show. 


My Religious Conversion 
WISH I had been lucky enough 
to have been brought up as 

a humanist. In the Edwardian 

world of my childhood, unbe- 

lievers were still called infidels. 

At a tender age my Sunday 

School teacher showed me a 

book with illustrations of people 

in hell. One of the damned was 
an infidel; another was Napo- 
leon, standing in the flames, 
arm across breast, complete 
with cockade. Later, a member 
of an_ ultra-Protestant sect 

pointed out a man sitting on a 

seat on Plymouth Hoe. He 

was so bent and his hands were 
so twisted that I shrank away. 

‘That’s due to sin’, my com- 

panion whispered fiercely. It 

was due, of course, to rheuma- 


toid arthritis, but I didn’t know 
that and had nightmares. I 
became convinced that I should 
go to hell. If any lingering hope 
remained it was extinguished 
when I read, at the age of four- 
teen, one of Newman’s terrifying 
sermons. 

Horribly precocious as I was, 
I didn’t know much. Under the 
impression that Newman was a 
High Anglican I surreptitiously 
attended a service at a High 
Church. After the bleakness of 
the chapel the glittering vest- 
ments, the candles, the incense, 
bowled me over. ‘But this is 
pagan!’ I exclaimed delightedly, 
incongruously and more truth- 
fully than I knew. To the 
dismay of my parents I was 
baptized in the Church of Eng- 
land and I made my first con- 
fession to a pallid young curate. 
Hell was a long way off now. 


The Wrong Church 


kt through another con- 
vert, twelve years my senior, 
I learned that Newman had left 
the Church of England and 


Old headquarters of the Rationalist Press Association in Johnson's Court 


joined the Church of Rome. 
This was shattering news. In my 
ignorance I had gone to the 
wrong address. I was still in 
mortal danger. We talked it 
over and he persuaded me to 
follow in the Cardinal's foot- 
steps. So I had to be baptized 
and go to confession all over 
again. I was bewildered, ex- 
cited, and in the throes of 
adolescence. So many people 
were prescribing for my soul 
that I felt pleasantly important. 
It was too much for my father, 
who blew up, repented, and gave 
me five shillings. In those chapel 
circles Rome was still looked 
upon as the Scarlet Woman. I 
got a queer thrill out of safely 
doing something ‘wicked’, 

Looking back, I realize, of 
course, that I was really rebel- 
ling against my parents and that 
this is very common in adoles- 
cence. Too much consistency 
cannot be expected of a school- 
boy and J still ploughed my way 
through RPA _ reprints una- 
bashed. They failed to influence 
me then because they debunked 
magic, and magic was what I 
wanted far more than religion. 
That the chapel recoiled as from 
Black Magic gave it an aura of 
the dangerous and forbidden. I 
little knew what trouble I was 
storing up for myself, but here 
my confession must end. 


At Mother’s Knee 


| renee how many people 
who sigh for the old days of 
family prayers and strict reli- 
gious upbringing know what 


really went on. I recommend 
them to read about the strange 
doings at Kingswood School in 
John Wesley’s Journals, or 
Fanny Kemble’s Record of Girl- 
hood, or Margaret Gray’s Papers 
and Diaries, or Augustus Hare’s 
almost incredible Years with 
Mother. When children ceased 
to be taken to see executions 
they were shown the dying and 
the dead. They were terrorized 
into being good—and the good 
people did more harm than the 
bad. But at least they took their 
religion seriously. They meant 
what they said. 

Hector HawTon 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXVIII 


George Meredith—the Cheerful Pagan 


by JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


George Meredith had no more use for the 


MEREDITH is not the great name he was twenty or 
thirty years ago, when much of the universe and all 
Cambridge trembled. I remember how depressed I 
used to be by a line in one of his poems: ‘ We live 
but to be sword or block’. I did not want to be 
either and I knew that I was not a sword. It seems 
though that there was no real cause for depression, 
for Meredith is himself now rather in the trough of 
a wave, and though fashion will turn and raise him 
a bit, he will never be the spiritual power he was 
about the year 1900. (E. M. Forster, Aspects of the 
Novel, p 120.) 

N the thirty years that have passed since Mr 

Forster wrote, Meredith has not been raised 

more than the ‘bit’ prophesied. Now, fifty 
years after Meredith’s death, he remains pretty low 
down as a novelist, and even lower as a poet. 
Nevertheless, he has his place in the evolution of 
humanist thought. 

It happens this year to be the centenary of 
the publication of The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
which first showed Meredith’s quality, although it 
was not a great success. Indeed, it was another 
twenty years before The Egoist brought him 
success and fame, after half a century of struggle. 
Feverel is an excellent introduction to Meredith’s 
novels, showing both his potential strength and 
his potential weakness. 

Like several others, this novel has the theme 
of the upbringing of a well-born young man until 
he arrives at manhood. Feverel is brought up 
under a narrow and rigid ‘ system” devised by his 
father, against which he rebels. There is an 
interesting parallel here with John Stuart Mill’s 
education, and that described in Dickens’ Hard 
Times. 

Feverel’s opposition takes the form of marrying 
the niece of a local farmer. But his father’s 
opposition weakens the marriage, and he yields 
to dissipation. Even the remorse and despair 
which overwhelm him are fundamentally based 
on self-pride; but in his voluntary exile to the 
Rhineland he receives news of the birth of his 
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parson’s theology than a duck for an umbrella 


child, and this brings about the change of heart 
for which he is ripe. 

Meredith tried to indicate the emotional and 
inarticulate states of mind of his characters by 
the use of external symbols. This is difficult, 
because a writer is apt to make out that natural 
objects and events possess feelings which can only 
belong to human beings. Ruskin called this the 
‘pathetic fallacy’, and Meredith was unable to 
free himself from it. Here is where Richard and 
Lucy betroth themselves: 


The tide of colour has ebbed from the upper sky. 
In the West the sea of sunken fire draws back ; and 
the stars leap forth, and tremble, and retire before 
the advancing moon, who strips the silver train of 
cloud from her shoulders, and, with her foot upon 
the pine-tops, surveys heaven. 

“Lucy, did you never dream of meeting me?’ 

*O Richard! yes, for I remembered you.’ 

Bp and did you pray that we might meet?’ 

‘I did!" 

Young as when she looked upon the lovers in 
Patadise, the fair Immortal journeys onward. Fronting 
her it is not night but veiled day. Full half the sky 
is flushed. Not darkness, not day, but the nuptials 
of the two... 

A soft beam travels to the fern-covert under the 
pine-wood where they sit, and for answer he has 
her eyes . . . through her eyes her soul is naked to 


‘Lucy! my bride! my life!’ 

The night-jar spins his dark monotony on the 
branch of the pine. The soft beam travels round 
them and listens to their hearts. Their lips are 
locked! 


A Prose Browning 


To mention a few points: the moon disrobing 
conveniently, just as Lucy’s soul is disrobed ; it 
surveying heaven when Richard presumably sur- 
veys Lucy; the parallel with the lovers in Para- 
dise, the flushed sky, the sky itself as the nuptials 
of the two; in all these Nature is being used to 
describe a human encounter. The lovers are 
inarticulate, but the coincidence with Nature is 
too apt; it appears the author has no more to 
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George Meredith, 1828-1909 


say than they have. It is a commonplace situa- 
tion tricked up. 

Nevertheless, when Meredith tries to explore 
inner consciousness he can do much better, and 
in this he has been compared with Browning, if 
not necessarily in the words of Wilde, ‘ Meredith 
is a prose Browning, and so is Browning ’. Wilde 
admired Meredith, and in a passage like this we 
can see why: 

Adrian was an epicurean; one whom Epicurus 
would have scourged out of his garden, certainly: 
an epicurean of our modern notions. To satisfy his 
appetites without rashly staking his character was the 
wise youth’s problem for life . . . He was a disposer 
of men: he was polished, luxurious and happy—at 
their cost. He lived in eminent self-content, as one 
lying on soft cloud, lapt in sunshine. Nor Jove, nor 
Apollo, cast eye upon the maids of earth with cooler 
fire of selection, or pursued them in the covert with 
more sacred impunity. And he enjoyed his reputa- 
tion for virtue as something additional . .. In a 
word, Adrian Harley had mastered his philosophy at 
the early age of one-and-twenty. 

This shows Meredith’s irony and his romanti- 
cizing; actually, even in The Egoist, he never 
quite brought his detestation of egoism to terms 
with his admiration for the aristocratic. 

Meredith’s radicalism has not dated in itself, 
but its application to the political and social 
interests of his time is now outworn. Nevertheless, 
his novels, for those who can make the effort to 


tackle them, offer rewards, though whether those 
rewards are worth the effort is sometimes doubt- 
ful; we can see why Diana of the Crossways 
stood beside Mill’s Subjection of Women in the 
esteem of Victorian feminists, but now that battle 
is won the book has lost much of its appeal. 

Running through the novels, and conspicuous 
in his poetry, is Meredith’s pagan view of Mother 
Earth, shown in these lines from his ‘ Ode to the 
Spirit of Earth in Autumn ’: 

Great Mother Nature! teach me, like thee 
To kiss the season and shun regrets .. . 
In life, O keep me warm! 
For, what is human grief? 
And what do men desire? 
Teach me to feel myself the tree 
And not the withered leaf. 
Fixed am I and await the dark to-be. 
And O, green bounteous Earth! 
Bacchante Mother! stern to those 
Who live not in thy heart of mirth; 
Death shall 1 shrink from, loving thee? 
Into the breast that gives the rose 
Shali 1 with shuddering fall? 

This is a simple cheerfulness based on the 
pathetic fallacy. But Meredith could do better ; 
in the sequence Modern Love he told the story 
of a marital breakdown and eventual suicide of 
the wife in a manner exciting in its time, though 
not now. Basically his philosophic attitude 
remained that of the lines just quoted. And it is 
an attitude that must always have sympathizers. 

Meredith zestfully accepted the picture of the 
world resulting from the discovery of evolution, 
and showed that the pessimism of Tennyson was 
unnecessary. Nature is not, as Tennyson called 
it, ‘red in tooth and claw’, neither is it benevo- 
lent; it is neutral, and the individual projects 
into it his own feelings. Tennyson would have 
found evidence for gloom in any universe, and 
Meredith would have found evidence for cheer- 
fulness. 

Temperamentally inclined to accept the universe 
joyfully, Meredith expounded a calm paganism 
in his works. He had not lost faith ; he never had 
any. Mother Earth is the god of his religion, 
and man must understand the spirit of Earth. 
The goal of man’s life is spiritual courage, tem- 
pered in love and friendship and patriotism, In 
his Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth, A 
Reading of Earth, and Last Poems, evolution is 
embraced with enthusiasm, and this life is all: 


For love we earth, then serve we all, 
Her mystic secret then is ours. 

We fall, or view our treasures fall 
Unclouded, as beholds her flowers. 
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Earth, from a night of frosty wreck 
Enrobed in morning's mounted fire 
When lowly, with a broken neck, 
The crocus lays her cheek to mire. 
Meredith is not the figure that even Mr Forster 
thought he might possibly become again; but he 
still has his interest. His pretentious theory of the 
Comic Spirit means little today, much of his 
fiction and most of his verse is hardly worth the 
effort to read it; but he still deserves his place in 
the pantheon of humanist prophets, with his 
insistence on the equality of women especially. 
‘And anyway’, as T. A. Jackson put it in Old 
Friends to Keep, ‘he had no more use for 


parson’s theology than a duck has for an um- 
brella.’ Instead he gives us: 


A wind sways the pines, 
And below 
Not a breath of wild air; 
Still as the mosses that glow 
On the flooring and over the lines 
Of the roots here and there 
The pine-tree drops its dead; 
They are quiet, as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase; 
And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of the tree, 
Even we, 
Even so. 


TACITUS COMES ALIVE 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


New light is thrown on Tacitus by 
the scholarly book here reviewed 


HE amount of pagan evi- 

dence on early Christianity 

that has been allowed to 
survive is so small that any 
light on its contributors is bound 
to interest students of Christian 
origins. Tacitus: The Man and 
His Work, by Clarence W. 
Mendell (Yale University Press, 
$6.00), is not exactly light read- 
ing, but is an_ invaluable 
account of the background, bias, 
and historical achievement of 
the man who wrote the most 
important extant notice by a 
non-Christian of first-century 
Christianity. 


An Angry Man 


Cornelius Tacitus (his first 
name is given in some MSS as 
Gaius, in others as Publius) was 
born about ap 54 or 55—we do 
not know where. The elder 
Pliny mentions a Cornelius 
Tacitus who was procurator in 
Belgic Gaul; and as it was not 
a common name, he may have 
been an elder relation or even 
the father of the historian: we 
can only guess. However that 
may be, young Tacitus em- 
barked on the official career 
usual to rich Romans. He held 


office under Vespasian, Titus, 
Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan, 
being praetor in 88, consul 
probably in 98, and later pro- 
consul of the province of Asia. 

His first work, the Dialogue 
on Orators, a youthful essay 
of little historical interest, can- 
not be later than 81. From that 
time on the fussy tyranny of 
Domitian made all Roman 
writers mind their p’s and q’s. 
By 96, when Domitian was 
assassinated, Tacitus was an 
angry man—and no _ longer 
young. In his remaining works 
—the life of his father-in-law 
Agricola, the account of Ger- 
many, the Histories and the 
Annals, the last published about 
116—Tacitus uses every artifice 
of invective, irony, and innu- 
endo to flay the early emperors, 
down to and including Domi- 
tian, and the state of society 
which had made their govern- 
ment possible and indeed inevi- 
table. 

Not that Tacitus was a revo- 
lutionist. After all, he had not 
done badly out of the empire. 
When he wrote of freedom, he 
meant the freedom of himself 
and his fellow-senators to enjoy 


their privileges and speak their 
minds; and as long as an 
emperor allowed them that (as 
Nerva and Trajan did) he might 
keep his thirty legions and do 
the donkey-work of defending 
the empire. 

Brutus and Cassius were 
dead; and Tacitus, while ad- 
miring them at a safe distance 
of time, did not want them to 
come to life. At no point in 
any of his works does he 
betray any interest in the fate 
of the common people—slaves 
or free—who carried the empire 
on their backs. He grants at 
the beginning of the Annals that 
the provinces are better gov- 
erned under the empire than 
they were under the republic. 
But that is nothing to him. He 
is really interested only in his 
own class. 


Sources of History 


When we have allowed for 
this fact, it is surprising how 
readable his history is. He is 
brimful of prejudice; his deter- 
mination to put the worst con- 
struction on every act of the 
emperors is almost comic in its 
monotony ; but we cannot con- 
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vict him of lying. When his 
statements are false, it is the 
fault of his authorities, And 
that brings us to the question 
of his sources. 

In the Histories Tacitus deals 
with events of his own day 
which he could have witnessed 
himself, or for which he could 
easily get first-hand evidence. 
In the Annals the case is differ- 
ent. He names some of his 
authorities—a history of the 
German wars by the elder Pliny 
(now lost), the acta diurna or 
official gazette, published 
speeches, the memoirs of Agrip- 
pina (mother of Nero), and so 
on. Sometimes he cites what 
he has gathered from older men. 
He does so in relating the trial 
of Piso for the murder of 
Germanicus in Aap 20. 

Origin of Christianity 

This (though Professor Men- 
dell does not touch on the point) 
has a bearing on the credibility 
of Tacitus’s statements on the 
origin of Christianity. If he had 
known men who remembered a 
trial in AD 20, why should he 
not have known men who re- 
membered events in Palestine 
some years later? Veterans who 
had been on the staff of Pilate 
might well have survived into 
the Flavian era. 

The one hypothesis that we 
can confidently dismiss is that 
Tacitus relied on Christians for 
information on this or any other 
subject. We have an example of 
his attitude to minority sects in 
the Histories. Here he devotes 
a long passage to the history of 
the Jews. It is taken entirely 
from non-Jewish sources, There 
is not a vestige of evidence that 
he had questioned any Jew, let 
alone opened Josephus or the 
Septuagint. To Tacitus the Jews 
were an obnoxious and subver- 
sive set of people, beneath the 
notice of a Roman_ historian 
except when they were trouble- 
some. And what went for the 
Jews went for the Christians. 


The Forgery Theory 


Professor Mendell does not 
deal at any length with the 
question of the authenticity of 


the Annals. He mentions as a 
curiosity the attempts of Ross 
and Hochart to prove the works 
of Tacitus a forgery of the 
fifteenth - century humanist, 
Poggio Bracciolini, and the later 
attempt of Leo Wiener to dis- 
credit the Germania and, by 
implication, the rest, but does 
not examine them in detail. I 
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gather that the question is dead 
among Latin scholars. 

After all, asking us to believe 
the Annals a forgery is a pretty 
tall order—trather like asking us 
to believe Carlyle’s French 
Revolution a forgery! Consider 
what Poggio, or whatever other 
culprit we select, had to do. It 
was to produce a highly detailed 
history of the Roman Empire 
from Augustus to Nero in the 
most individual Latin style 
known to literature. However, 
Poggio was a clever chap. Sup- 
pose he took on the job. How 
did he discharge it? The 
Annals purport to cover the 
period from ap 14 to 68, but in 
fact they do not. The text is 
missing from 29 to 31, again 
from 37 to 47, and again from 
66 to the end. 

Is that how a Poggio would 
do the job? Not on your life! 
A forger fabricating the Annals 
would do it thoroughly. He 
would not leave gaps—least of 


all a gap in the years 29 to 31. 
That would be the place for 
him to put in corroborative 
details about controversial 
events in Palestine, not to leave 
a blank. These blanks in the 
Annals and the huger blank in 
the Histories (the whole work 
from 70 on has disappeared) 
suggest to me the operation of 
Christian censorship after the 
triumph of the Church, and 
argue the authenticity of what 
remains. There was something 
to censor, 


Too Hostile to Quote 


The works of Tacitus do not 
seem to have been an immediate 
success. The sustained tirade 
against the early empire did not 
make for popularity among 
people who regarded the régime, 
with all its faults, as a_ better 
government than any that had 
gone before. In the third cen- 
tury the emperor Tacitus, who 
traced his descent from the 
historian, had the works re- 
copied and placed in all lib- 
raries ‘lest they should be lost 
for lack of readers’. 

This want of interest on the 
part of all but a_ learned 
minority amply accounts for the 
absence of quotations in the 
early Fathers, which some use 
as an argument against the 
authenticity of the passage on 
the Christians. In any case that 
passage, with its violent lan- 
guage about the Christians, did 
not lend itself to apologetic 
purposes. Only after the victory 
of Christianity, when persecu- 
tion had receded into the past, 
did Tacitus become safe for 
them to quote. 


A Mine of Information 


Readers will find Professor 
Mendell a mine of information 
on this and other matters. Dry 
he may be: in his later chap- 
ters, dealing with extant MSS, 
we are in danger of drowning 
in codices, folios, and what have 
you! But scholarship has its 
use—were it only to deflate 
those who, without scholarship 
of their own, make a show of 
it by rattling off the names of 
authors they have not read. 
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WHAT TO TELL YOUR CHILDREN 


Two professional psychologists and an educationalist 
give their views on how religion should be presented to 
children by humanist parents in the home and school 


Margaret Knight 
TELLING CHILDREN ABOUT GOD 


to face the problem of what to tell their 

children about God and religion. I made 
some suggestions on this subject in 1955, in two 
broadcasts that caused some excitement; and 
since then I have had a great deal of correspon- 
dence and discussion with parents, both Christian 
and humanist. Two questions that have often 
been raised are: first, Should children, even if 
their parents are humanists, be taught orthodox 
religious beliefs to begin with?; and second, 
Should parents exercise their right to withdraw 
children from religious instruction at school? 

With rather surprising frequency, the view is 
put forward that, since Christianity is the official 
religion of this country, it may be wise to give 
children a conventional religious training at first, 
in the hope that they will later outgrow dogmatic 
Christianity as painlessly as they outgrow the 
belief in Santa Claus. This is a defensible policy, 
and no doubt it often works satisfactorily, but 
there are some strong arguments against it. 

I am myself enough of an _ old-fashioned 
rationalist to think that it is a bad thing for a 
child to realize that his parents have deliberately 
misled him; it shakes his confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of adults and in the value of intellec- 
tual integrity. Some critics may feel that this is 
a shade portentous, and will ask ‘What about 
Santa Claus?’ To which I would reply impeni- 
tently that I would not teach a child to believe 
in a ‘real’ Santa Claus, any more than in a ‘ real’ 
Red Riding Hood. Disillusionment on this sub- 
ject is not always as painless as it appears in 
retrospect ; and as soon as a child is old enough 
to distinguish between fact and make-believe he 
should, in my view, be allowed to realize that 
Santa belongs to the realm of make-believe— 
though, of course, to that enjoyable kind of 
make-believe in which we all like to take part. 

In the second of my notorious broadcasts I 


Se or later, all humanist parents have 
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made some suggestions about the sort of thing 
that humanist parents could suitably say to a 
young child about God. They could tell the child 
that everyone believed at one time, and some 
people believe now, that there are two great 
powers in the world: a good power, called God, 
who made the world, and who loves human 
beings, and who wants them to love one another, 
and to be happy and good; and a bad power 
called the Devil, who is opposed to God, and who 
wants people to be unhappy and bad. Some 
people still believe this, but nowadays most peo- 
ple in this country, except the Roman Catholics, 
think there is not really a Devil—the Devil is 
something like the ogres and witches in the fairy- 
tales. And some people nowadays think there is 
not really a God, any more than there is really a 
Santa Claus—though we often like to talk as 
though there were. The child will then undoub- 
tedly ask what his parents believe, and he can be 
told that they do not think there is really a God, 
but that many people think otherwise, and that 
he can make up his own mind when he is older. 

Since I made these suggestions, several parents 
have argued that it is putting too great a strain 
on a child to expect him to decide his religious 
beliefs for himself. But this is a misunderstand- 
ing. Eventually a child will have to make up his 
own mind about his religious, as about his poli- 
tical views, but he is not expected to do so now. 
For the moment he will no doubt be a little 
humanist, just as he will be a little Socialist or a 
little Conservative, or whatever his parents are. 
But it does not (surely) disturb a child to know 
that his parents vote for one party at election 
time and that many of his friends’ parents vote 
for another, and that he will have to decide how 
he himself will vote when he grows up. Mutatis 
mutandis, he can be told the same about religion. 

Should humanist parents exercise their right to 
withdraw children from school prayers and reli- 
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gious instruction? My view is that in the great 
majority of cases they should not. At the Primary 
School, reasons of organization in any case usually 
make it impracticable. In exceptional circum- 
stances a child may be withdrawn without diffi- 
culty—for example, if the ‘RI’ period comes at 
the beginning or end of the day, so that the child 
can arrive late or leave early; if a number of 
children have been withdrawn, and alternative 
occupation is provided for them; or if there is a 
school library or indoor playroom in which the 
child can amuse himself. But in most Primary 
Schools none of these conditions obtain, and the 
only occupation available to the child who does 
not attend the ‘ RI’ class is to wait outside in the 
corridor—which in many Primary Schools is a 
recognized form of punishment. Apart from this, 
withdrawal gives an ‘ odd man out’ feeling which 
most children dislike intensely ; and it may invest 
religious instruction with the glamour of the for- 
bidden—I know of one child who spent the ‘ RI’ 
period listening at the keyhole to find out what 
he was missing! 

In any case, “RI” at the Primary School is 
usually fairly innocuous. It is often given by 
teachers who are themselves only nominally 
Christian, and may consist of little more than the 
reading or telling of carefully-selected Bible 
stories, without any great emphasis on their literal 
truth. In such cases I should not withdraw a 
child even if it were practicable. The Bible 
stories are part of our cultural heritage, as are 
the stories of St George and the dragon and 
King Arthur and his knights, and it would be a 
deprivation to the child not to hear them. 

The situation is more difficult if the teacher is 
a fervent Christian and tells her pupils that it is 
wrong not to believe what the Bible says. In 
such circumstances, humanist parents have no 
option but to tell the child clearly that the 
teacher is mistaken. This is an unfortunate neces- 
sity since it sets up a conflict between two authori- 
ties; but it is a lesser evil than exposing the child 
to the intellectual bewilderment—and possible 
emotional disturbance—that may arise when he 
tries (for example) to reconcile Heaven and the 
Ascension with Sputniks and space travel. To try 
to bridge the gap by the use of terms like ‘ sym- 
bolically true’ is, in my view, profoundly wrong. 
Few virtues are more important than intellectual 
integrity, and few things are more likely to 
damage it than that the child should be encour- 


aged, at an early age, to play fast and loose with 
words like ‘ truth and believe ’. 

At the Secondary School, at all events at the 
senior level, the ‘ RI’ problem takes on a different 
aspect, and here the question of withdrawal may 
be left to the child himself. He can be told that 
his parents will withdraw him if he likes, but that 
they are quite willing to leave the decision to him. 
I am strongly of the opinion that the child should 
not be pressed to decide for withdrawal, still 
less withdrawn against his will. No one, I feel, 
should be expected to suffer for any convictions 
but his own. 

There are undoubtedly still some difficulties 
involved, both for parent and child, when the 
child is brought up outside the bounds of the 
official State religion. But humanism is rapidly 
becoming respectable, and the difficulties are less 
formidable than they were. They are certainly 
far less than the difficulties of trying to combine 
a twentieth-century scientific outlook with a literal 
belief in folk-lore. 


C. A. Mace 


RELIGIOUS PROPAGANDA 
IN SCHOOLS 


T is, of course, the duty of parents to protect 

their children against subversive propaganda, 

and all propaganda is subversive if it is aimed 
at undermining the beliefs and values which a 
child has received from his parents. Parents can- 
not avoid the responsibility for the inculcation of 
values, or for conveying to their children their 
own beliefs about Nature and life. Responsible 
teachers in general recognize this fact. A Left- 
wing teacher will not attempt to change the poli- 
tical opinions of children of Right-wing parents, 
and a Right-wing teacher will exercise the same 
restraint in talking to children of Left-wing 
parents. 

One might expect the same principles to apply 
in regard to religious opinions, It is not less sub- 
versive for a Christian teacher to proselytize the 
children of agnostics than for an agnostic teacher 
to undermine the beliefs of Christian children. 
But though not less subversive it is much more 
common. The one is permitted by our educational 
system—the other is not. It is therefore quite 
understandable that humanist parents should be 
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inclined to ask that their children should not be 
required to attend classes for religious instruction. 
Though understandable, however, this policy is 
exposed to serious objections. 

There is a different and better solution. Some 
of the basic principles are clear. They apply with 
equal force to all controversial issues and to all 
disputed values. They govern the rights and duties 
of Christian parents in regard to the upbringing 
of their children, and they apply to the rights and 
duties of humanist parents in the upbringing of 
theirs. They apply to political as well as to reli- 
gious indoctrination. 

Parents must protect their children, and to do 
this even the most democratic or permissive 
parents must behave in what might seem to be 
an authoritarian way. They must often say to 
their children, * You must do this, and you mustn’t 
do that—and you must do this and not do that, 
just because I say so. Later on, I will try to 
explain why I say you must do this and you 
mustn’t do that, and you will then be able to 
decide for yourself whether I am right or wrong.” 

Parents must take this authoritarian line to save 
their children from physical danger, to induce 
them to eat and drink the things that are good for 
them and not to eat and drink things that would 
make them ill. In the same way, parents will 
‘indoctrinate’ their children with the beliefs and 
values which they themselves regard as of vital 
importance. But in taking this seemingly auto- 
cratic line sensible parents will prepare themselves 
for the Day of Judgment—not the day when the 
last trump sounds, but the much earlier day when 
the children will rightly pass judgment on the 
wisdom or unwisdom of their parents. It will 
indeed not be so very long before the children 
will be as fully competent as the parents to 
decide what risks can be reasonably taken, what 
they shall eat and drink, what they shall believe 
and disbelieve, and to judge for themselves what 
is right and what is wrong. 

Sensible parents will not conceal their own 
beliefs and disbeliefs, but on controversial ques- 
tions of philosophy, religion, and politics they 
will say as soon as is appropriate: ‘ This is what 
I believe, but I may be wrong. There are other 
people who take a different view. Later on, you 
will form your own opinion.’ The * Day of Judg- 
ment’ will extend over many years, and sensible 
parents will follow a policy of progressive relaxa- 
tion of authority, of responsibility, and of pro- 
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gressive explanation of grounds and reasons for 
their beliefs and decisions. The implementation 
of this policy can be unhurried. There is no good 
reason why young children should be deprived of 
the enjoyment of fairy-tales and mythologies, and 
young children like to believe that all tales are true. 

No great harm need follow if a child believes in 
fairies, or in Father Christmas, or in the story of 
Eden, or the story of Jonah and the Whale, or the 
story of the miracle of the loaves and fishes. It 
is important for children to acquire a fairly 
detailed and not unsympathetic awareness of 
Greek, Jewish, and Christian mythology. Without 
this they can be expected to understand and ap- 
preciate little in Western art. It is soon enough 
if the question of fact or fiction be treated seri- 
ously only when it becomes a matter of serious 
interest to the child himself. When disillusionment 
is gradual and continuous it is proportionately 
painless. 

If, in the earlier years, the parent must accept 
the chief responsibility for the child’s beliefs and 
values, when the child goes to school this respon- 
sibility must be shared with the teachers. And 
the difficulty that arises for the humanist parent 
is that in our society most parents desire that 
Christian instruction shall be given in the schools. 
What, then, can the humanist parent do? 

It would be a mistake to ask that the child shall 
be exempt from attendance at periods of religious 
instruction as to spotlight the child’s noncon- 
formity is needlessly embarrassing. The effects of 
the anxiety so engendered are quite incalculable 
and almost certainly bad. To seek this kind of 
protection is a common mistake of Christian 
parents, and humanists would be well advised to 
avoid this error. One would expect Christian 
parents to prefer that their children would accept 
their own views of life after considering the 
alternatives. For humanists it is even more impor- 
tant that their children should accept the humanist 
view of life after acquaintance with the Christian 
point of view as presented by Christians them- 
selves. 

At adolescence, of course, children need protec- 
tion against the highly emotional ‘ missions’ to 
which some try to subject them. They need pro- 
tection against religious propaganda of the kind 
that attempts to induce anxiety and a sense of 
guilt or sin. Against this particular hazard some 
solid protection is provided through the enjoyment 
of the natural affections in a cheerful home, and 
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in a home in which value is attached to a sense 
of humour. 

The fact remains that some risks must be 
taken. Parenthood can never be combined with 
total freedom from anxiety. Parents bear up 
with fortitude when their sons are risking their 
lives on land, at sea, or in the air, fighting a 
“righteous war’. They bear up when their sons 
are risking their lives for fun—in mountaineering, 
caving, or racing on motor-bikes, They need, in 
addition, to be intellectually brave and morally 
brave. They need to bear up with fortitude when 
they see their children exposed to propaganda. 
They need, indeed, to practise a measure of Spar- 
tan virtue in exposing their children themselves to 
situations in which they will encounter erroneous 
beliefs. 

But if the young are to be so exposed they 
must be given the weapons of self-defence. Much 
can be done through early training in the art of 
civilized discussion. When a child is old enough 
to box he is old enough to be taught not to hit 
below the belt. When he is old enough to argue 
he is old enough to be introduced to the principles 
of rational discussion. He can be taught progres- 
sively not to be taken in by mere debating points, 
and to distinguish real from merely rhetorical 
questions. He can acquire some skill in pricking 
frothy bubbles. 

The humanist has some solid grounds for confi- 
dence. When the relation of parents and children 
are right the balance is tilted strongly in favour 
of the influence of the home. The balance in fact 
is apt to be tilted too strongly in this way and 
the parents’ greatest problem may be to foster 
independence of judgment. 

Humanist education requires a long-term policy 
to cover the whole period in which the young 
must be increasingly exposed to propaganda, 
counter-propaganda, and counter-counter-propa- 
ganda. Religious instruction in the school is the 
first phase of this exposure, but bias can be cor- 
rected by the training provided in the home. 
Sensible parents who have done their job properly 
can watch with equanimity, and perhaps with 
some amusement, the skill with which their child- 
ren can cope first with the cruder form of propa- 
ganda, and later with propaganda of a more 
insidious kind. They will have done their job 
properly in providing their children with the 
weapons of intellectual self-defence and will have 
taught them how to use them. 


Cyril Bibby 


CHILDREN WHO WANT 
RELIGION 


HE problems presented to the agnostic 

parent in an officially Christian country 

are very real, and perhaps they have no 
very satisfactory solution. A century ago they 
were in one sense greater, for the legal and social 
handicaps of the avowed humanist were con- 
siderable. But in another sense things were 
simpler. When the Church demanded acceptance 
of the primitive cosmogony of Genesis, when it 
denied the fact of evolution, when God was pre- 
sented as a somewhat sophisticated but still essen- 
tially man-like tribal deity, no rationalist parent 
could very well do other than try to deliver his 
children from the whole bag of tricks. But now 
that the local vicar is no more likely to believe 
in Adam and Eve than in hobgoblins, now that 
the nearest Sunday School may put on a film 
show to illustrate natural selection and the parson 
gravely discuss how far and in what sort of sense 
it might be possible to call Christ divine, now 
that the word ‘God’ is often used merely as a 
conveniently brief word for all that which we 
cannot understand, the boundaries have become 
remarkably blurred. 

In a way, of course, this is a great victory for 
humanism. If Christian belief is no longer as 
precise as it was, perhaps it is no longer quite 
sO unreasonable as it was. Probably many 
humanists have had my experience, that debate 
with a ‘modernist’ clergyman leaves a feeling 
that I am as near to being a Christian as he is. 
More than once, indeed, I have been so assured 
by my opponent, who was at a loss to understand 
why I was reluctant to accept that title. 

And there is the nub of the matter. What is at 
stake is in many cases not so much minor differ- 
ences of belief as the whole question of intellectual 
integrity. It is not that I ought to call myself a 
Christian, but that many who do so dub them- 
selves ought not to. And, if one hopes to bring 
up children with a respect for intellectual integ- 
rity, with a determination not to submit to the 
terrible pressures of the modern world to con- 
formity in externals even in the absence of inner 
conviction, one must refuse to accept this label 
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even though it has been shorn of so much of its 
earlier significance. 

The first practical test of the agnostic parent is, 
of course, that of baptism shortly after the birth 
of his first child. One can understand a reluctance 
to stand out against the common custom, and 
even sympathize with a fear that one might be 
presumptuously cutting off one’s child from the 
accepted formal connection with organized reli- 
gion, but | am glad that my wife and I had none 
of our four children christened. At least we know 
that we did not demean ourselves to make 
promises which for us would have been dishonest ; 
and, as the children have grown up and inquired 
why they were not baptized, I think that they 
have appreciated that honesty. 

They have all wished to go with their friends to 
Sunday School, and we have not discouraged 
them, but it certainly came as a bit of a shock 
when the eldest lad at the age of sixteen declared 
his wish to be baptized. We regret that he does 
not see things as we do, but we felt that for a 
lad of that age to present himself in church for a 
ceremony usually undergone by babies represented 
a certain moral integrity and courage, and we 
were glad to accept his invitation to go along 
with him on that occasion. 

I confess that I find the situation a little mysti- 
fying. Why is it, I ask myself, that, knowing the 
disbelief of his parents and yet never having been 
subjected to pressure from them, he prefers to 
take this course? Have we, perhaps, in avoiding 
the risk of forcing our opinions down his throat, 
left that passage wide open for the opinions of 
the orthodox? Would we have been wiser to have 
been more forthright in our expressions of scep- 
ticism and more openly critical of the religious 
instruction which year by year children receive 
in school? Should we have risked making him 
feel exceptional, and withdrawn him from such 
instruction under the conscience clause? I don’t 
know, I can’t make up my mind. I merely com- 
fort myself with the thought that, even if his 
beliefs remain unshaken through his student years, 
there are worse things that can happen to a child 
than becoming a Christian. 

In this sort of situation, the rationalist parent 
does well to remind himself that the essence of 
rationalism is not opposition to any particular set 
of beliefs, but to intellectual dishonesty and to 
the holding of beliefs against the weight of the 
evidence. I am in no doubt that the weight of 
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the evidence is against Christian belief, but I am 
bound to recognize that what my son is accepting 
is very different from what at his age I rejected. 

Things like the Biblical miracles, the Virgin 
Birth, and so on, seem to many young people 
who call themselves Christians to be entirely 
marginal and to be rejected if one so wishes. 
What is left appears to be a rather vague sense of 
the numinous, a highly generalized belief in some 
vague deity which was in some way manifest in 
Jesus of Nazareth—and arguing against it is 
rather like punching a feather pillow. This is 
distasteful to one who prefers clear statements of 
belief and. disbelief, but it seems fairly immune 
from attack. 

While our children were young we deliberately 
refrained from any systematic attempt to combat 
the Christian mythology which we knew they 
were soaking in from the society around them. 
We have never made any secret of our own dis- 
belief, but we have been uncomfortably aware 
that the determined and knowledgeable adult can 
always out-argue the young child, and we have 
recoiled from the somewhat sterile sort of victory 
which could be envisaged. For, after all, we have 
asked ourselves, is it any better for a child to 
disbelieve because his parents are effective 
debaters than to believe because his neighbours 
do? People like us, in fact, are at the inevitable 
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disadvantage of the man respecting the Queens- 
berry rules in combat with one who does not hesi- 
tate to use every low punch he can get away with. 

Once the children are fully matured, and there 
is no risk that we may be simply out-gunning 
them, we shall no doubt do our best to make 
them see the light. Perhaps that will be too late, 
but I don’t see that any other course is open to 
an agnostic parent who respects the integrity of 


his children’s personalities. 


_ There are, fortunately, other things than reli- 


gion to be rational about. If one’s children 
develop rational attitudes to the great questions 
of peace and war, of population and family plan- 
ning, of educational and social reform, something 
has been achieved. If they learn to think honestly 
about such prejudice-laden matters as sex and race 
and politics, that is not nothing. And, if it so 
happens that they enjoy the fellowship and join 
in the communal worship of a church, that is not 


—if an agnostic may use the phrase—too heavy 


a cross for the parent to bear. 


EXPERIENCES OF HUMANIST PARENTS 


Contributors to this symposium 
were invited to describe with the 
utmost frankness how they dealt 
with a situation that faces all 
humanist parents. For some 
there seems hardly any problem, 
but for others there are painful 
pressures within and without the 
family, and the effect on the 
child of conflict in the adult 
world is hard to estimate. No 
advice based on mere theory can 
compare with the light shed by 
actual experiences. Because of 
the highly personal nature of 
these different accounts some 
contributors have used pseudo- 
nyms. 


Parent and Teacher 


T is said that the late Cecil B.. 


De Mille never lost his ‘inno- 
cent’ child-like approach to 
religion, looking upon the Old 
Testament stories as a revelation 
of God’s word: ‘Mighty war- 
riors like Joshua were my 
heroes. They were like the cow- 
boys and supermen who are 
heroes to the children today.’ 

With most of us, this attitude 
is quickly outgrown, seeming 
pathetic in an adult. As a 
humanist parent and teacher, I 
try to meet the challenge with 
very young children, who enjoy 
a good story for its own sake, 
and do not seek deeper impli- 
cations. I have no objection to 
Scripture lessons in the Primary 


School, since many of the tales 
are exciting and stimulating to 
young minds, and of course 
stories like “The Prodigal Son’ 
provide sound moral teaching in 
a harmless way. Nevertheless, 
one must always point out that 
it is ‘only a story’. 

An intelligent child in State 
or Private School is seldom in- 
doctrinated at school, and soon 
learns to be critical. Seven-year- 
olds have told me that it was 
unfair for Jacob to have pros- 
pered because of his deceit. 
Again, when asked why a kind 
God should permit a disaster 
such as the eruption of Vesuvius, 
I reply that such things take 
place because of the structure 
of the world, no person being 
involved. The child gradually 
works it out for himself that 
there can be no all-powerful 
God. 

He needs to learn that because 
we chanced to be born in the 
west we have the ethics and 
dogma of Christianity firmly 
rooted in our heritage. Had we 
lived farther to the east, we 
should have had the ideas of 
Mahomet or Buddha _ instilled 
into us. We can learn a great 
deal from all these ‘faiths’ re- 
garding ethical conduct, but 
none is infallible. Moreover, the 
child must be told that other 
people whom he meets will think 
differently in this matter, so he 
must consider carefully and 
make up his own mind. 

In Secondary Schools most 
thoughtful teachers, some of 
them humanists, constantly 


strive to give children a balanced 
view. I am not therefore of the 
opinion that religious instruc- 
tion in schools does much harm 
to an intelligent child. It seems 
to me unwise to withdraw a 
young child Scripture 
lessons, for at the junior stage 
he is a conformist and cannot 
bear to be different from his 
fellows. 

During twenty years’ experi- 
ence in more than ten Primary 
and Private Schools I remember 
the situation taking place once 
or twice, and the child con- 
cerned felt awkward = and 
received a certain amount of 
prejudice. At the Secondary 
School the child of humanist 
parents may wisely contract out, 
if the teacher is orthodox and 
unwilling to accept critical dis- 
cussion. This problem does not 
arise in junior schools, where 
teachers are on the whole non- 
specialists. 

It would seem that the attitude 
in the home is of paramount 
importance. I have always been 
grateful to my humanist parents 
who allowed me to gratify my 
curiosity by attending church 
and Sunday School. These soon 
proved boring and dreary, and 
were rejected, although I like 
hymn tunes and play them still. 
As long as a child is encouraged 
to confide in his parents, he is 
not likely to have mental worries 
before teen-age. Parents must 
give their sincere answers to all 
questions, while admitting that 
many people think otherwise. 

A hundred years ago church- 
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even though it has been shorn of so much of its 
earlier significance. 

The first practical test of the agnostic parent is, 
of course, that of baptism shortly after the birth 
of his first child. One can understand a reluctance 
to stand out against the common custom, and 
even sympathize with a fear that one might be 
presumptuously cutting off one’s child from the 
accepted formal connection with organized reli- 
gion, but I am glad that my wife and I had none 
of our four children christened. At least we know 
that we did not demean ourselves to make 
promises which for us would have been dishonest ; 
and, as the children have grown up and inquired 
why they were not baptized, I think that they 
have appreciated that honesty. 

They have all wished to go with their friends to 
Sunday School, and we have not discouraged 
them, but it certainly came as a bit of a shock 
when the eldest lad at the age of sixteen declared 
his wish to be baptized. We regret that he does 
not see things as we do, but we felt that for a 
lad of that age to present himself in church for a 
ceremony usually undergone by babies represented 
a certain moral integrity and courage, and we 
were glad to accept his invitation to go along 
with him on that occasion. 

I confess that I find the situation a little mysti- 
fying. Why is it, I ask myself, that, knowing the 
disbelief of his parents and yet never having been 
subjected to pressure from them, he prefers to 
take this course? Have we, perhaps, in avoiding 
the risk of forcing our opinions down his throat, 
left that passage wide open for the opinions of 
the orthodox? Would we have been wiser to have 
been more forthright in our expressions of scep- 
ticism and more openly critical of the religious 
instruction which year by year children receive 
in school? Should we have risked making him 
feel exceptional, and withdrawn him from such 
instruction under the conscience clause? I don’t 
know, I can’t make up my mind. I merely com- 
fort myself with the thought that, even if his 
beliefs remain unshaken through his student years, 
there are worse things that can happen to a child 
than becoming a Christian. 

In this sort of situation, the rationalist parent 
does well to remind himself that the essence of 
rationalism is not opposition to any particular set 
of beliefs, but to intellectual dishonesty and to 
the holding of beliefs against the weight of the 
evidence. I am in no doubt that the weight of 
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the evidence is against Christian belief, but I am 
bound to recognize that what my son is accepting 
is very different from what at his age I rejected. 

Things like the Biblical miracles, the Virgin 
Birth, and so on, seem to many young people 
who call themselves Christians to be entirely 
marginal and to be rejected if one so wishes. 
What is left appears to be a rather vague sense of 
the numinous, a highly generalized belief in some 
vague deity which was in some way manifest in 
Jesus of Nazareth—and arguing against it is 
rather like punching a feather pillow. This is 
distasteful to one who prefers clear statements of 
belief and disbelief, but it seems fairly immune 
from attack. 

While our children were young we deliberately 
refrained from any systematic attempt to combat 
the Christian mythology which we knew they 
were soaking in from the society around them. 
We have never made any secret of our own dis- 
belief, but we have been uncomfortably aware 
that the determined and knowledgeable adult can 
always out-argue the young child, and we have 
recoiled from the somewhat sterile sort of victory 
which could be envisaged. For, after all, we have 
asked ourselves, is it any better for a child to 
disbelieve because his parents are effective 
debaters than to believe because his neighbours 
do? People like us, in fact, are at the inevitable 
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disadvantage of the man respecting the Queens- 
berry rules in combat with one who does not hesi- 
tate to use every low punch he can get away with. 

Once the children are fully matured, and there 
is no risk that we may be simply out-gunning 
them, we shall no doubt do our best to make 
them see the light. Perhaps that will be too late, 
but | don’t see that any other course is open to 
an agnostic parent who respects the integrity of 


his children’s personalities. 


Contributors to this symposium 
were invited to describe with the 
utmost frankness how they dealt 
with a situation that faces all 
humanist parents. For some 
there seems hardly any problem, 
but for others there are painful 
pressures within and without the 
family, and the effect on the 
child of conflict in the adult 
world is hard to estimate. No 
advice based on mere theory can 
compare with the light shed by 
actual experiences. Because of 
the highly personal nature of 
these different accounts some 
contributors have used pseudo- 
nyms. 


Parent and Teacher 


r is said that the late Cecil B. 

De Mille never lost his ‘inno- 
cent’ childlike approach to 
religion, looking upon the Old 
Testament stories as a revelation 
of God’s word: ‘Mighty war- 
riors like Joshua were my 
heroes. They were like the cow- 
boys and supermen who are 
heroes to the children today.’ 

With most of us, this attitude 


is quickly outgrown, seeming 
pathetic in an adult. As a 
humanist parent and teacher, I 
try to meet the challenge with 
very young children, who enjoy 
a good story for its own sake, 


and do not seek deeper impli- 
cations. I have no objection to 
Scripture lessons in the Primary 


There are, fortunately, other things than reli- 


gion to be rational about. 
develop rational attitudes to the great questions 
of peace and war, of population and family plan- 
ning, of educational and social reform, something 
has been achieved. If they learn to think honestly 
about such prejudice-laden matters as sex and race 
and politics, that is not nothing. And, if it so 
happens that they enjoy the fellowship and join 
in the communal worship of a church, that is not 


If one’s children 


—if an agnostic may use the phrase—too heavy 


EXPERIENCES OF HUMANIST PARENTS 


School, since many of the tales 
are exciting and stimulating to 
young minds, and of course 
stories like “The Prodigal Son’ 
provide sound moral teaching in 
a harmless way. Nevertheless, 
one must always point out that 
it is ‘only a story’. 

An intelligent child in State 
or Private School is seldom in- 
doctrinated at school, and soon 
learns to be critical. Seven-year- 
olds have told me that it was 
unfair for Jacob to have pros- 
pered because of his deceit. 
Again, when asked why a kind 
God should permit a disaster 
such as the eruption of Vesuvius, 
I reply that such things take 
place because of the structure 
of the world, no person being 
involved. The child gradually 
works it out for himself that 
there can be no all-powerful 
God. 

He needs to learn that because 
we chanced to be born in the 
west we have the ethics and 
dogma of Christianity firmly 
rooted in our heritage. Had we 
lived farther to the east, we 
should have had the ideas of 
Mahomet or Buddha instilled 
into us. We can learn a great 
deal from all these ‘faiths’ re- 
garding ethical conduct, but 
none is infallible. Moreover, the 
child must be told that other 
people whom he meets will think 
differently in this matter, so he 
must consider carefully and 
make up his own mind. 

In Secondary Schools most 
thoughtful teachers, some of 
them humanists, constantly 
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strive to give children a balanced 
view. I am not therefore of the 
opinion that religious instruc- 
tion in schools does much harm 
to an intelligent child. It seems 
to me unwise to withdraw a 
young child from _ Scripture 
lessons, for at the junior stage 
he is a conformist and cannot 
bear to be different from his 
fellows. 

During twenty years’ experi- 
ence in more than ten Primary 
and Private Schools I remember 
the situation taking place once 
or twice, and the child con- 
cerned felt awkward = and 
received a certain amount of 
prejudice. At the Secondary 
School the child of humanist 
parents may wisely contract out, 
if the teacher is orthodox and 
unwilling to accept critical dis- 
cussion. This problem does not 
arise in junior schools, where 
teachers are on the whole non- 
specialists. 

It would seem that the attitude 
in the home is of paramount 
importance. I have always been 
grateful to my humanist parents 
who allowed me to gratify my 
curiosity by attending church 
and Sunday School. These soon 
proved boring and dreary, and 
were rejected, although I like 
hymn tunes and play them still. 
As long as a child is encouraged 
to confide in his parents, he is 
not likely to have mental worries 
before teen-age. Parents must 
give their sincere answers to all 
questions, while admitting that 
many people think otherwise. 

A hundred years ago church- 
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going was the accepted rule, and 
even now, according to the 
Gallup Poll, 41 per cent still 
believe in a personal God, and 
54 per cent hope for a future 
life. It is therefore essential for 
the children of humanists to 
compare favourably with others 
in respect of manners and cour- 
tesy. Conduct will be according 
to the example set at home. [ 
think we should tell our child- 
ren that, while science develops 
man’s control over Nature, man 
is a social animal and must learn 
to control himself, following a 
suitable moral code for its own 
sake. Isa M. PREUSS 


Church was ‘Boring’ 

UR family consists of father 

(public school and ancient 
university, with the religious in- 
struction that that implies, but 
with no religious beliefs or prac- 
tice at home); mother (similar 
educational background and in 
addition unorthodox religious 
beliefs actively practised at home 
—theosophical, liberal catholic) ; 
two boys in Primary School who 
were not baptized and received 
no religious instruction from 
their parents. 


We have not gone out of our 


way to have the children treated 
differently from their fellows, 
and they attend prayers in 
school, both finding it boring to 
do so. One boy belongs to a 
Wolf Cub pack which we 
thought would provide certain 
benefits for him. It is attached 
to a Methodist chapel, and we 
made it clear from the start that 
we had no religious beliefs. We 
have not, however, prevented 
our son from attending church 
parades; on the contrary, we 
have suggested to him that he 
should go to please the officers 
of the pack, who after all do a 
lot to please him. 

Happily, he finds this atten- 


dance extremely dull. Occa- 
sionally both children ‘have 
asked why we don't go to 


church, and we have explained 
that some people believe that it 
is a good thing to pray to some- 
one whom they call God, but 
that we don’t believe that there 
is such a person, so of course 
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we don’t go to church. They 
have not pressed the point, apart 
from fleeting wishes to go to the 
Sunday School or to ‘be a 
choir boy’. 

Early in his school life, one 
of the boys asked, ‘Is God real 
or pretend?’ I replied that we 
thought he was ‘pretend’, and 
that most of our friends thought 
so too. But, I added, his 
teachers probably thought that 
God was real and would cer- 
tainly tell him so. When he 
grew up he could decide himself 
what he thought. ‘Shall I tell 
you what I think now?’ said he, 
‘I think both’. 

We take comfort from the 
sayings of many Churchmen 
that unless there is religion in 
the home their work is in vain. 

We encourage the children to 
get their sights straight with the 
help of books and _ television 
programmes on how the world 
came into existence and how 
life has developed over millions 
of years. We earnestly wish, 
incidentally, that some general 
science were taught in the 
junior school, for there is no 
doubt that the children at this 
age are very ready for it. 

We have also read Bible 
stories with them. Actually we 
did this before they went to 
school in order to minimize the 
impact of the religious propa- 
ganda upon them, particularly 
at Christmas time. We made the 
point that Jesus was a good 
man, and that people ever since 
have tried to live up to the 
example he set, and that was a 
good thing to do because good 
people at all times have been 
an example to others. Some- 
times we have made fumbling 
attempts to explain that what 
some people call God can use- 
fully be thought of as the best 
that man can try to be. This 
is a bit above their heads at 
present. 

To implant moral rules has 
not been easy, and one of us at 
least has sometimes in times of 
crisis sighed for the supreme 
sanction of ‘God will be angry’! 
On the best method of inculcat- 
ing moral principles the parents 
do not see altogether as one— 
one of us considers that children 


as young as ours need the 
security of firm rules—‘this’ 
and ‘this’ must be done because 
it is the rule. The other tries 
to explain why certain things 
should be done—because we 
should be kind to other people 
if we want to be treated kindly 
ourselves, and so on. Mainly 
we rely on example—not our- 
selves—but by praising kind, 
generous, tolerant people and 
criticizing cruel, selfish, and 
arrogant ones. 

A. C. and M. R. KETTLE 


My Four Children 


LL four of my children 

knew from their fourth 
Christmas that it was the cele- 
bration of the birth of Christ 
and from their fourth Easter 
that Good Friday celebrated his 
crucifixion and Easter his sup- 
posed resurrection. They also 
knew during their fourth year 
that some people believed in a 
creator God, who was like 
Christ, and that at school there 
would be prayers to God and 
Christ. This all seemed inevi- 
table and desirable in our 
society, both because at the age 
of four they heard of these 
things from other children, and 
because at five they would find 
the Christian religion acquiesced 
in at the school by the staff and 
fellow pupils. 

They also knew people went 
to church, Simultaneously they 
all came to know that their 
parents did not believe in a 
Creator God or that Christ was 
God made man. They were told 
that we could learn more and 
more about how the world had 
developed, but not why it 
existed or was as it was, and 
that though there is no God to 
tell us what we should do we 
must try and find out how we 
can all live best together on 
earth. 

Now I must deal with the re- 
actions of each child separately 
in the years between four and 
six. My experience is that from 
four to six all my children were 
extremely sensitive to religious 
ideas and to the world they 
were discovering. In varying 
degrees they were more reflective 
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and emotionally involved than 
between six and fourteen or 
sixteen. It was therefore impos- 
sible to leave religion and the 
conflict of views till later unless 
one actively misrepresented one’s 
own basic assumptions and 
feelings about life. 

John, who has become a scien- 
tist of wide interests, harped all 
through his fourth summer upon 
the ultimate cause of things 
being as they are, and clearly 
wanted the Creator God as 
answer to his own questioning. 
No account of processes met 
his need. 

He also wanted to know why 
flowers died. Then his grand- 
mother died and I took a purely 
naturalistic view of death, but 
said he knew very well she had 
not been just her body which 
was buried as we buried birds 
which we found dead. He kept 
asking where she was having her 
meals, and clearly could not 
conceive her non-existence. Then 
he heard the rhyme about 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, and the angels round my 
bed. He seized upon the line 


about the “Two to carry me 
when I’m dead’, and I had to 
say that the angels did carry us 
when we died just as I carried 


the babies. After that he never 
asked another question about 
what happens after death but 
was quite radiant when his 
grandfather died shortly after- 
wards. 

When. before his sixth Easter, 
I read him the story of the cruci- 
fixion he was not apparently 
concerned about the truth of 
the resurrection, but was 
haunted for months by the ques- 
tion, “Why did they kill such a 
good man!’ 

Years later he said I should 
not have read it to him as 
it was too devastating. This 
is particularly interesting as he 
was an adventurous boy who 
easily became absorbed and 
forgot other people. 

His younger brother later had 
the same reaction even more 
pronouncedly and prolongedly, 
but the two girls, who were 
always kind and thoughtful and 
responsible about other people, 
simply paid no attention to the 


story of the crucifixion. It was 
not real. 

Betty was never one to reveal 
what thoughts she had, but she 
would have liked to believe in 
the loving God. Later she suf- 
fered more than the others from 
our unconventionality though 
from eleven to sixteen she was 
educated in private day schools 
where religion was not part of 
school. She did not seem to be 
interested in religion and did 
not have apparently to face any 
conflict till seventeen, but then 
she longed to believe in God and 
worried that she could not until 
she found faith through a vicar. 
But this is leaping ahead. 

Charles seemed less specula- 
tive than John and less imagi- 
native about God, but I have 
told how he worried about the 
crucifixion for a whole year. He 
was never disturbed over the 
death of flowers and was too 
young when his grandparents 
died so the problem of death 
never touched him. But when he 
was five and a half he was taught 
by an eager Christian, and then 
his eyes glowed when he told 
me of God, and he wanted to 
say his prayers and hoped to 
return to God when he died. 
This phase soon passed. 

Dorothy also responded with 
glowing eyes to the thought of 
God. Only later I found out 
that though I had never thought 
her naughty and rarely lost my 
temper with her yet from a very 
early age she used to feel guilty 
and longed to be forgiven by 
God, and did in fact pray to 
him, which did bring relief to 
her conscience. She had stan- 
dards of kindness and generosity 
as well as fairness which from 
very early put me to shame, and 
these high standards must have 
tormented her conscience with 
little help from outside authority. 

Now, before passing on to 
adolescent experience, I want to 
say very firmly that I never 
found moral education a prob- 
lem for lack of supernatural 
authority or example. All four 
children accepted as self-evident 


that other people had feelings . 


and claims, and that some order 
was necessary for family and 
social life. This does not mean 


they were never selfish or dis- 
orderly. My experience 
suggests that Christanity is not 
needed as a prop to morality. 
What may have some thera- 
peutic value is the idea of a 
God who will forgive you in the 
secret places of your soul and 
who seems to be an ever-present 
source of grace and strength. 

I discovered later that there 
was a craving for the ideal per- 
son in the girls. The sensitive 
and good sometimes crave the 
existence of the perfect being. It 
is not that he is needed to make 
the bad good. 

At thirteen and a half John 
went from a day prep school, at 
which religion had made no im- 
pression on him, to Rugby, 
where the impact of chapel ser- 
vices and good preachers, rather 
than divinity lessons, was im- 
mense. For several years he felt 
he was the only boy who 
thought about it and did not just 
take it for granted. He wished 
for support from his parents in 
thinking out his position. But 
the strain was not excessive and 
as the other boys grew older he 
found an occasional one who 
thought. He did not mind being 
the only boy not to be confirmed 
on other grounds than being 
Presbyterian, and he emerged 
having thought out his own 
humanist position and able to 
defend it to Army officers and 
others. 

Charles also went to Rugby 
but remained unperturbed. 
There was no emotional appeal, 
and he thought Christianity ab- 
surd intellectually all through. 
He considered that he had only 
to think of his sister Dorothy to 
see how foolish was any claim to 
moral superiority by Christians. 

Dorothy herself went to a 
Grammar School where there 
was one atheist who spoke up in 
Scripture lessons. Being shy 
self and not so quick in argu- 
ment, she simply let it be known 
that she, too, was not a Christian. 

After she was sixteen she 
began to try and think it all out 
and did not feel the strong desire 
to believe in a perfect being who 
loved and forgave. She has cer- 
tainly felt the barrenness of 
intellectual humanism without 
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anything put forward in the way 
of moving human stories of 
goodness and courage. She likes 
going to church services though 
she is still a humanist. 

I cannot help feeling that 
there are positive things craved 
by young people which human- 
ists have not provided though 
they could do so on a humanist 


basis. HuMANIST MOTHER 
Were We Mistaken? 


W* have two sons, now aged 

nineteen and twenty-three, 
and their attitudes to religion 
are quite different. Our own 
background is agnostic and 
humanist. Our sons were not 
baptized, and we did not object 
to the religious lessons at school. 
On Sundays we usually took 
them out for rambles in the 
country. 

We seldom discussed religion 
at home, and I do not remem- 
ber that, when young, they 
asked questions about it. Our 
positive moral teaching was 
confined to questions of beha- 
viour which arise naturally as 
children grow up. 

Our eldest boy, when about 
ten, through joining games of 
cricket in the village which were 
run by an evangelist sect, began 
to attend their Sunday School. 
Later, at the Grammar School, 
he came in touch with other 
evangelists and ‘fundamentalists’ 
in the school ‘Christian Union’, 
which in fact they controlled. 
Some friends who ran with him 
in the cross-country team also 
belonged to a sect similar to 
the one in our village, and he 
later attended their summer 
camps. He has become strongly 
attached to the Evangelist move- 
ment, works for them at univer- 
sity level, and locally helps to 
run their youth club and Sun- 
day School. 

We now think that we made 
a mistake in not finding out 
more about the teaching of 
these organizations at an earlier 
stage, and endeavouring to 
combat their influence. We 
thought our son would eventu- 
ally outgrow such beliefs. Of 
course, he may yet do so, but 
we thought it would happen 
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much sooner. We believed in 
Neill’s ideas of freedom of 
development for children, but 
ignored the fact that many 
organizations and _ individuals 
do not share this belief, and 
seek to convert children at an 
early age, often by _ indirect 
methods such as games, camps, 
films, etc. 

Our younger son, who went to 
the same schools as his brother, 
did not react in the same way. 
He attended the local evangelist 
Sunday School for a short while, 
but disliked the atmosphere and 
left. In his case we also made 
an effort to counteract their 
influence and dissuade him from 
becoming connected with them. 
He had also become interested 
in astronomy and elementary 
science and therefore developed 
a more positive view of the 
world than his brother, who had 
different interests. He was also 
more forward in_ discussing 
general questions of a religious 
and scientific nature. 

However, I also think that 
the difference in the develop- 
ment of our two boys may also 
be due to factors of a psycho- 
logical and sociological nature. 
Did the war, air raids, and 
evacuation give the older boy 
a feeling of insecurity? Has he, 
for some reason, reacted against 
his parents’ outlook (though this 
is only true in religious mat- 
ters)? He is somewhat shy and 
introverted, and does not readily 
express his emotions. In adoles- 
cence he was probably rather 
lonely. Has he therefore a tem- 
perament which responds more 
readily to religious teaching, 
particularly of the emotional 
evangelist type? On the other 
hand, participation in these 
organizations has given him 
much more confidence in deal- 
ing with situations and with 
people. 

Our younger son expresses his 
emotions more easily and 
openly; he is rather individual- 
istic and has a love of personal 
freedom. From an early age he 
had a deep love of the country- 
side, leading to pantheistic feel- 
ings in later years; he practised 
music and painting and read 
poetry; his range of general 


reading is wide. Does this mean 
he did not need to turn to 
Christianity to satisfy his emo- 
tional needs? Our elder son 
has had to specialize in archi- 
tecture for many years, and I 
think that if he had had a wider 
range of reading in literature 
and history he would not in 
adolescence have continued to 
remain in a narrow Christian 
sect. 

I think that adolescents, in 
particular, need some view of 
life which evokes hope and 
enthusiasm and harnesses their 
energies and devotion. My wife 
and I, when young, turned away 
from orthodox religion and 
found inspiration in the socialist 
movement, and in the general 
trend to freedom and experi- 
ment in literature and art, psy- 


‘chology, sex, and human values 
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which were at that time asso- 
ciated with it. Today, by con- 
trast, there is no movement of 
this nature that young people 
can turn to—hence feelings of 
apathy or nihilism, or the seek- 
ing of a refuge in old religious 
dogmas. The whole question of 
the religious development of 
children and adolescents is com- 
plex, and many of the factors 
are outside the control of indi- 
vidual parents. 


Worries About Sex 


was brought up in a Christ- 

ian home, but in my mother’s 
family there was a good deal of 
unorthodox thinking and I broke 
away from the Church without 
greatly upsetting the family. My 
husband was brought up in a 
strongly religious home but by 
the time he was sixteen he had 
lost both his parents so that his 
later religious views did not 
closely concern anyone else. 

It seemed better to my hus- 
band and me to bring our child 
up without religion from the 
beginning, so in her pre-school 
years she made no contact with 
religion at all. Difficulties might 
have arisen when she went to 
school but they did not. We did 
not, however, take advantage of 
the right of withdrawal from 
religious instruction because to 
us it seemed more important 
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that our daughter should not be 
made to feel any different from 
other children than was abso- 
lutely unavoidable. Religious 
instruction at Primary School 
largely takes the form of Bible 
stories, and there seems no rea- 
son for debarring a child from 
these any more than for debar- 
ring her from the tales of Greek 
and Norse mythology. Indeed, 
from later experiences I think 
she did not learn enough about 
a ‘mythology’ that is after all 
the background of our cultural 
heritage because some extra- 
ordinary gaps in her knowledge 
have been revealed at times. 

The first question that arose, 
and the first time that religion 
was discussed at all, was when 
our daughter was about six years 
old and she wanted to know 
why she had not been christened 
and why we had not had a 
‘white wedding’ like other 
parents—photographs the 
sitting-rooms of school friends 
and questions from them made 
her bring this matter up. We 
explained as simply as we could 
how most people in this country 
believed there was a God in 
heaven who had made this world 
and sent his son Jesus Christ to 
teach people how they should 
behave. But, we pointed out, no 
one actually knew this God 
existed; some people believed 
in other gods as the ancient 
Greeks had done, some people 
did not think there was any God 
at all, and some people, like us, 
thought there were so many 
different ideas about how the 
world was made that at present 
it was impossible to know what 
was true. As she grew older, we 
told her, she would hear some 
of these different ideas and per- 
haps she would make up her 
mind in a different way from 
us. She accepted this quite 
happily. 

At about the age of eight, 
Mary began to want to go to 
church like some of her friends 
did. I took her once or twice 
but her interest did not last for 
lony except that she always 
liked to go to the annual carol 
service. When she was eleven we 
moved to a different neighbour- 
hood and she went to the local 


Grammar School, Church-going 
here was a much more wide- 
spread social habit than where 
we had lived before, but perhaps 
Mary was fortunate in that the 
parents of one of her special 
friends were definitely non- 
Church people and the parents 
of the other, although devout 
practising Christians, were very 
broadminded in their outlook 
and had many non-Christian 
friends. 

From late Primary School 
age, Mary was prepared to ex- 
plain and argue our religious 
position, as she understood it, 
with anyone who queried it— 
she was never ashamed or em- 
barrassed by our unorthodox 
views. In her later years at the 
Grammar School the periods of 
religious instruction were fre- 
quently given over to discussion 
of comparative religion and 
ethical questions, and in these 
she took a great interest. Reli- 
gious discussion was encouraged 
and she was never made by the 
staff to feel there was anything 
reprehensible in the point of 
view she took. 

I was struck by the fact that, 
even at the adolescent stage, 
when many children begin to 
question their parents’ faith, 
there were few among the boys 
and girls here who showed any 
signs of doing so. On the other 
hand, neither was Mary led by 
their arguments to question our 
lack of faith. There was a brief 
period in adolescence when she 
went to church because of the 
social amenities there. We made 
no objection to this and it was as 
short-lived as her period of 
church-going in childhood. 

One result of this way of up- 
bringing appears to have been 
to make our daughter very 
interested in religious and philo- 
sophical questions in a detached, 
rather scientific way. There 
have been times when she has 
told me that she wished she had 
been brought up as a Christian 
because her Christian friends 
seemed to have something she 
lacked, but she was too deeply 
imbued with the agnostic point 
of view ever to be able to 
accept their faith. She believed 
they were deluded but thought 


they were happier because of 
their delusions. 

Another result has been to 
make her very independent in 
mind and unafraid of expressing 
her opinions, but this could be 
more the result of temperament 
than upbringing, as her father 
is like that. Another child 
might have reacted to such an 
upbringing by feeling cut off 
from her contemporaries and 
retiring into her shell. 

In addition to bringing up our 
daughter without any religious 
faith we have also brought her 
up with very little ethical or 
‘moral’ training except what was 
necessary in childhood to enable 
her to fit into social life, and 
what she may have learned by 
example rather than precept. 
Questions of sex I have discussed 
freely with her, and between the 
ages of seventeen and eighteen 
she used to be rather shocked 
at the utilitarian way I looked 
at problems of sexual morality. 
Whether her views were influ- 
enced by those of her Christian 
friends or whether they were 
the result of a romantic idealism 
natural at this age, it would be 
impossible to say. Now, at nine- 
teen, she is beginning to look at 
these problems more from my 
point of view, but definitely the 
lack of Christian ‘principles’ has 
not led her to lead a promis- 
cuous sex life. 

This is a question which I 
think worries parents who wish 
to bring their children up with- 
out religion and it is one I have 
discussed with Mary. I think her 
own conduct may be more the 
result of temperament than of 
the practical considerations in- 
volved in sex questions that | 
have explained to her, but from 
her own observations she thinks 
that the boys and girls who go 
most ‘hay-wire’ sexually in 
adolescence and early youth are 
often those who have been 
brought up with the strictest 
ideas of the principles inculcated 
by religion and by social pro- 
priety. It would seem that at 
this age religious ‘principles’, 
either accepted or rejected, only 
serve to obscure the practical 
issues involved. 

I have no regrets at all for 
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having brought my daughter up 
in this way. She seems to me a 
far more secure, self-assured 
person than I was at her age, 
unafraid of ridicule and keenly 
critical in all arguments, not 
only those about religion. Girls, 
boys, and adults find her an 
intelligent and stimulating com- 
panion and she has not suffered 
socially in any way from her 
unorthodox upbringing. In 
character she is no saint, but 
she is friendly, co-operative, and 
has, in the last few years, 
developed a sense of responsi- 
bility for anything she under- 
takes. Perhaps she is not chari- 
table in the Christian sense— 
she expects other people to be 
as capable of standing on their 
own feet as she is and is rather 
scornful of the sympathy I ex- 
tend to lame dogs. But one does 
find Christians with this fault, 
and intolerance is a_ natural 
fault in youth. 

CLERGYMAN’S GRAND-DAUGHTER 


Unhappy Episode 


M«* wife and I find that our 
chief difficulty in bringing 
up four children without religion 
is in trying to decide when and 
how far social pressure towards 
orthodoxy is to be resisted. We 
have proceeded largely by trial 
and error, always conscious that 
we must not let the child suffer 
for our convictions. 

Baptism was out from the 
very start. (For a humanist to 
have his child baptized seems 
like capitulating before the 
battle has even begun—and it 
is a_ battle, unfortunately.) 
Grandparents lived far enough 
away to be unable to express 
more than silent (though pal- 
pable!) disapproval, apart from 
which no other drawbacks or 
difficulties have been encoun- 
tered. Nor has non-attendance 
at church resulted in any com- 
plications: regular churchgoing 
is, after all, a minority occupa- 
tion at the moment. 

Most serious has been the 
conflict arising out of religious 
instruction at school. My wife 
—a less aggressive unbeliever 
than me—stressed the impor- 
tance of not emphasizing our 
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son’s ‘difference’ at an impres- 
sionable age, and so he was 
allowed to attend Scripture 
classes. (I should explain that 
most of our experience related 
to our eldest boy, now aged nine 
and a half; the other three 
children are too young for many 
problems to have presented 
themselves so far.) All seemed 
to be going well and we 
assumed that on a simple Bible- 
story level no harm was being 
done; until one day the boy 
repeated his teacher’s edict that 
people who did not believe in 
God were wicked. 

Unwisely, I reacted violently 
to this remark: perhaps I was a 
little on edge at the time, but my 
anger and disgust at seeing a 
child thus turned against his 
parents was heightened when I 
contrasted the intellectual arro- 
gance and dishonesty of such a 
remark with the scrupulous 
manner in which we _ had 
answered all questions as factu- 
ally and impartially as possible, 
without in any way ‘pushing’ 
humanism, other than to indi- 
cate its existence and the fact 
that not everyone believed in 
God or Christianity. 

This was the beginning of a 
crisis which lasted for some 
weeks, and I was appalled to 
see how far indoctrination had 
gone. The boy became aggres- 
sive in his insistence that God 
did exist, pointedly and openly 
read the Bible far more than 
hitherto, and cried or went into 
tantrums if I so much as tried 
to point out, as gently as pos- 
sible, that there were two sides 
to the question and that no one 
could be sure. 

Though we have tried in the 
two years or so since the inci- 
dent to minimize its effects and 
to maintain a calm impartiality, 
it was, and remains in retro- 
spect, an unpleasant episode. 
Yet surely, so long as one sec- 
tion of opinion arrogates to itself 
the right to propagate its own 
doctrines in schools, to the ex- 
clusion of others, with no redress 
save ‘contracting out’, such con- 
flicts are always possible. What 
is needed is an end to the iniqui- 
tous system whereby a vested 
interest can present its own side 
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of a controversial question as 
unquestionable truth, and this 
to small children too young to 
question the beliefs given them 
by adults. R. R. JoHNSON 


Turning to God 


was brought up in a half- 

hearted Church of England 
fashion and my husband very 
strictly in the Church of Scot- 
land—blinds down on Sunday, 
etc. We have two children, a 
girl born in 1933 and a boy in 
1937. They were not baptized. 
At their first small school I 
made sure that the religious 
teaching was not overdone; at 
later schools they took what 
came. We answered all their 
questions with the truth as we 
saw it. I told them that I 
thought Christ was a very good 
man, but I didn’t believe that 
he was the Son of God; in fact, 
I didn’t believe in God, but lots 
of people did and everybody 
had a right to think as they 
pleased. They accepted this and 
I noticed no confusion at all. 

All kinds of questions, of 
course, were asked, and were 
answered mostly by my hus- 
band in a simple scientific way. 
I honestly don’t ever remember 
his not satisfying them ; he took 
endless pains, often looking 
things up and reading out. We 
didn’t thrust anything at them, 
but waited for the questions, 
which is safer, as children only 
ask when they are ready to 
know. 

They lost nothing, as far as 
could be seen, by being excluded 
from the social amenities of the 
Church. It was their own 
choice, rather. My daughter, a 
sociable child, joined the 
and the boy the 
Cubs; to my annoyance they 
were badgered to go to church, 
so they went—twice. My daugh- 
ter had to be brought home as 
the incense made her sick. My 
son, always interested in history, 
said the preacher hadn’t got his 
facts right. 

It sounds horribly precocious, 
but it was said quite humbly. 
My son left the Cubs, but my 
daughter, skipping church, con- 
tinued in the Brownies. The 
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vicar called to see why she didn’t 
attend church. In fairness we 
said we were non-believers, but 
in no way stopped Jinnie from 
church, If he didn’t want her 
in the Brownies, he must say 
so. “That is quite all right’, he 
answered. ‘We have all sorts, 
we even have a Jew.” 

He talked nicely down to us, 
and even threw in a ‘bloody’ or 
two to show how broad-minded 
he was; and left promising to 
come back and talk to us. He 
never came. Jinnie tries every- 
thing once; she even went to 
Sunday school with a small boy- 
friend who urged her to go, but 
she got fed up with the children 
who teased her and her friend 
about being sweethearts, so she 
left that, and no one came to see 
where she was! I have asked 
them often if ever they felt out 
of step with the other children 
and always they have said ‘No’. 

They are both adults now. 
My son lately had leanings to- 
wards religion. He believes in 
God, and for a while went to a 
Union Church, but gave it up. 
When I asked why, he said: 
‘To go to church is impossible. 
I can’t live up to that standard, 
and it’s no good going to church 
unless one can.’ 

My daughter was married in 
church, a bit of a blow to 
father, but we get him there. I 
think she believes in an after- 
life. 

You may feel this is a sad 
ending to the story, but we don’t 
think so. When we had the 
children we thought the best 
things in life are honesty and 
kindness, and on these two 
things we concentrated. We 
were not anti-religious (because 
so many people need a prop) 
and we were quite determined 
we would bring them up hon- 
estly and decently on their own 
two feet. Whatever other faults 
they may have, they are com- 
pletely honest and kind in 
thought and action. If they like 
to believe in God now, I don’t 
really mind. Because of their 
Godless childhood, they will 
live decently for the sake of 
their fellows, not to gain divine 
favours. 

I must just add that on being 


married in church my daughter 
refused to let them baptize her, 
and got away with it. And quite 
lately she has thanked us for 
bringing her up with an un- 
cluttered mind. OLtvia STEWART 


Freedom to Choose 


HAVE not found in my 

experience any real prob- 
lems regarding the question of 
religion as my children have 
grown up. Partly, perhaps, 
because I believe that children 
should be allowed to decide for 
themselves, when they reach a 
suitable age, what they believe. 

If a mutual respect has been 
fostered in the relationship on 
other matters, children will 
naturally wish to discuss reli- 
gion with their parents, which 
is the opportunity for us to 
present our views and _ ideas, 
and help and guide them where 
possible. 

As I was brought up in a 
religious background myself I 
found the question of christening 
a tricky one. But after some dis- 
cussion my husband and I 
decided to have our children 
christened because we felt they 
might be very glad later and 
were not in a position to decide 
for themselves now. 

In our family both sides of 
the question have been realized. 
Our son, aged nineteen, finds 
no appeal in religion at all, and 
it hasn’t mattered to him one 
wit whether he was christened 
or not. But my young daughter, 
thirteen years old, is in the first 
stages of thinking for herself 
and is very glad. 

We did not withdraw them 
from school instruction as we 
felt it only fair that they should 
hear all sides to enable them to 
form a balanced opinion on the 
subject. Neither did we wish 
them to feel ‘different’, which I 
do not think is necessary at all. 

My daughter asked, when 
younger, ‘Why don’t we go to 
church?’ and that being a per- 
fect opportunity, I told her our 
reasons as far as I felt she 
could understand them. 

My son has never questioned 
it. However, he knows our 
feelings as we have had some 


interesting discussions on the 
subject since he has become a 
little more mature. I do feel 
strongly that this is entirely a 
personal thing, which each one 
must decide for himself through 
experience. Therefore I would 
never send a small child to 
church or Sunday School to 
repeat words he did not under- 
stand, making religion a mere 
habit. I would try to gain his 
confidence so that he would 
talk freely and at an appropriate 
age read informative books by 
people who have taken the 
trouble to think deeply about 
the subject. 

If the opinions of each mem- 
ber of the family are respected, 
whatever they may be, it is 
easily possible to live in har- 
mony and happiness, as in our 
case, with a girl who is most 
interested and inquiring about 
religion and its origin and 
meaning, and with a young 
man who thinks it is worn out 
and doesn’t hold water anyway. 

It is all bound up with that 
most precious thing—freedom. 
Freedom to think, and talk and 
read and listen, and from these 
decide upon your own opinions, 
which will undoubtedly change 
as you grow older, but all make 
up that most valuable thing— 
experience. FREDA EMBRY 


Withdrawal Unwise 


up by Nonconform- 
ist parents, I became puzzled 


and then disillusioned by their 


inability to give satisfactory 
answers to my questions on God 
thrown inwards upon myself 
and went through the usual 
stages of doubt and confusion 
before finally facing squarely 
the fact that I had no Christian 
faith. The eventual realization 
through contact with the RPA 
that many felt as I did was a 
very great relief and blessing. 

My wife was brought up a 
firm Anglican, but has _ since 
modified her views consider- 
ably, while being unable fully 
to embrace humanism. 

In these circumstances she 
has largely left to me_ the 
answering of questions on reli- 
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gion from our four children 
(aged nine to sixteen), who 
partly for conventional and 
partly for family reasons were 
baptized. 

They have always received 
RI at school because we feel 
strongly that they would have 
suffered psychologically (and at 
some schools materially) had 
we taken advantage of the right 
of withdrawal. In any case, 
most of the RI appears to have 
consisted of Biblical history and 
was therefore relatively innocu- 
ous from our point of view. 
Nevertheless, school prayers and 
the conversation of other child- 
ren, many of whom attended 
Sunday School, have somewhat 
confused our children and have 
led them to ask questions and 
have sometimes made them 
wish themselves to attend both 
church and Sunday School. 

The prospect of attending a 
‘Pathfinders’ summer camp was 
an added inducement to the 
girls. (In retrospect, it nearly 
killed their wish .. . my younger 
daughter summed up her expe- 
rience of the camp as ‘too much 
praying’). We never put the 
smallest obstacle in the way of 
their attending both church and 
Sunday School (apart from not 
attending ourselves), and soon 
the novelty of the experience 
wore off and neither girl now 
attends or shows any real desire 
to do so. The boys have never 
attended either church or Sun- 
day School and have evinced no 
interest in either. 

One gathers that the act of 
worship at the boys’ schools and 
the RI are perfunctory and 
make little impact. They have 
always had friends who show 
the same absence of interest and 
they have, I believe, no sense of 
being excluded from the social 
amenities of church. On the 
other hand, many of our daugh- 
ters’ friends regularly worship 
as do their families (largely, I 
think, because of the type of 
school they attend) and they 
have sometimes felt such a 
loss. 

I have always tried to answer 
their questions fairly and ob- 
jectively, giving both humanist 
and Christian viewpoints (but 
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dissociating morals from reli- 
gion), and they now thank me 
for having done so. On one 
principle, however, there has 
been no compromise—namely, 
that they should always be criti- 
cal, accepting the uncorrobo- 
rated views of no one, including 
myself, but drawing their own 
conclusions from the facts they 
gather from their own experi- 
ence. 

In this way I hope they will 
not suffer adolescent reactions 
against my views, but will 
develop into critically-minded, 
mature adults and humanists. 

H. J. MINERS 


Needless Fears 


HAVE two sons, now aged 

thirteen and fifteen years. I 
was very perturbed as to how 
the religious aspect of their 
upbringing could be achieved 
in a manner which would leave 
them free to make up their own 
minds about it later in life, 
when I could ask myself, ‘Have 
I done well by them? Can they 
unerringly choose the right 
action? Will they become men 
who will be able to go through 
life retaining their own self- 
respect as well as that of their 
friends?’. 

The elder boy only was bap- 
tized due to family pressure, 
which I regret. They received 
religious instruction in both 
Sunday and day schools, as I 
felt it would be most unfair 
to force my children to be dif- 
ferent from their fellows with- 
out understanding what it was 
all about. Also they had to 
learn the orthodox presentation 
of religion to enable them to 
see both sides. 

Sunday School ended abruptly 
for them when the younger boy 
asked his teacher how God, 
Christ and Jesus were supposed 
to be one and the same person 
yet they were taught Jesus was 
the Son of God. He came home 
crying with exasperation as he 
had been laughed at, and asked 
me to explain. 

I explained that as I saw it a 
very great and good prophet, 
named Jesus Christ, had lived 
some 2,000 years ago and had 


compiled a moral code or set 
of rules for people to live by to 
make them good neighbours. 
Whether he was divine was an- 
other matter. Before and since 
his time many great men had 
lived, but Jesus was certainly 
the founder of Christianity. God 
may only be a figment in the 
imagination of people who can- 
not bear to think that death is 
an end—not a beginning. 

I came from a Christian home 
and voluntarily went regularly 
to church till I started to think 
for myself and realized that 
apart from the social side and 
the music religion was not for 
me. 

My sons miss nothing of this 
as they play golf, tennis, bad- 
minton, and are keen swimmers. 
I believe athletics can do much 
to develop a healthy honourable 
mind in a healthy body. 

We have many discussions 
together on every subject imagi- 
nable, and always I have tried 
to present two sides to every 
question, which they then have 
to work out for themselves. 

We are a closely-knit family 
and I am happy to say that my 
elder son, who is now an adoles- 
cent, has become the youth I 
hoped for—clean-living and 
clear-thinking ; therefore I feel 
I have done the right thing. The 
younger boy is following in his 
brother’s footsteps and I have 
no fears now. Our motto is, 
‘Be true to yourself’. 

BEATRICE H. BAIKIE 


Social Pressures 


Y first reaction on being 
asked about the difficulties 
experienced in bringing-up 
children without religion was to 
say there are none. On reflec- 
tion, this is not quite true, but, 
to the children and to my wife 
and me, they have seemed 
relatively unimportant. 
Most members of our families 


(not all—my father was an 
agnostic) were either strong 
Church people or felt the 


Church had to participate in the 
rites of baptism, etc. When I 
made the suggestion that our 
first daughter should not be 
christened, it became evident 
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that this would cause deep hurt 
to many (and my wife was not 
immune at that time) or even 
estrangements, so I agreed to 
the ceremony. A nice moral 
problem which, I confess, never 
worried me in the least! 

Our second daughter was also 
baptized. Family pressures were 
not then so strong, but my wife 
feared she might later think we 
had ‘failed’ her, so I had the 
ceremony performed by a padre 
who understood my _ position 
and adapted the service accord- 
ingly. The third girl was not 
baptized. Family considerations 
had ceased to matter, and my 
wife’s attitude was by then 
fairly well in accord with 
mine. 

I have never seriously consi- 
dered withdrawing my children 
from religious instruction at 
school. My own experience— 
and this is confirmed by my 
childrens’—is that youngsters 
do not ‘want to be different’. 
Nor did I discourage them from 
attending Sunday School. They 
have gone from time to time 
with their friends, but it has 
never lasted long. I gather that 
it is dull, that ‘prayers and 
talks’ are accompanied by 
‘sweets and giggling’ and that 
few would continue to go with- 
out parental pressure or the 
carrot of parties, etc. 

There has never been much 
curiosity about religion as such. 
Discussion tended to arise from 
other questions: ‘Why don’t 
you make us go to Sunday 
School like the others?’ or, 
later: “Why are you a humanist 
and what is it?’ The problem 
for children is not, in my ex- 
perience, one of personal belief, 
but of not wanting to be dif- 
ferent from their friends. I 
explained, as simply as I could, 
how I could not accept the 
Bible story as true; that most 
people in this and some other 
countries still accepted the 
Christian religion as true in 
some form or other; and that 
they would eventually have to 
decide the question for them- 
selves. They accepted this quite 
happily. 

Two of my daughters—the 
oldest and the youngest (six- 


teen and twelve)—believe that 
they were never affected in their 
actions by what the Bible said 
was right and wrong. They 
believe the distinction between 
right and wrong came ‘natur- 
ally’. The other daughter (she 
is the most volatile, very much 
concerned about ‘what people 
will think’, and of slightly lower 
intelligence) believes she was so 
influenced at one time but not 
now. She ‘feels there is a God’, 
and the problem, such as it is, 
seems most evident in her case. 

The oldest girl’s beliefs are 
much in accord with my own, 
and the youngest takes an 
agnostic position: “There might 
be a God, but she doubts it’: 
‘The question doesn’t worry 
her; it’s something to think 
about’. 

To sum up: my experience 
is that what problem there is 
derives mainly from social pres- 
sures, and that children brought 
up without religion in the home 
are saved the kind of worries 
about ‘God's punishments’ 
which I went through as a child, 
and learn to behave decently 
without that priggish attitude 
which I recall. Tom 


When to Compromise 


was fortunate in having a 
father who was a rationalist, 
and thus was encouraged to 
think things out for myself. My 
mother was more orthodox and 


she succeeded eventually in 
having me _ baptized the 
Anglican church, but not until 
I was ten years old. Later her 
beliefs were shattered by the 
carnage of the 1914 war, and 
then I was completely free to 
think as I liked; but this free- 
dom was based on the sound 
moral upbringing which my 
parents had given me. So at the 
commencement of this letter I 
want to stress that the influence 
of the home is of the greatest 
importance. But the pressure of 
convention is enormous. 

In due course I became the 
father of two girls and had to 
make decisions. My children 
were brought up on the two 
virtues stressed by Bertrand 
Russell—kindness and veracity. 


They have found that sincere 
belief in these two things is 
sufficient not only to lead full 
and happy lives but to help 
them to undermine the stupider 
social conventions. One must 
not over-simplify, however, as 
modern life is very complicated, 
with all kinds of interests pull- 
ing in different directions. Pro- 
vided that basic principles of 
belief and behaviour are insisted 
upon, it is not weakness some- 
times to compromise on lesser 
things, and by so doing the 
adolescent child is saved a good 
deal of embarrassment. 

To illustrate what I mean, I 
should mention that I gave way 
to family pressure on the ques- 
tion of baptism, and I yielded 
to the school’s expectation that 
my children should attend daily 
prayers (Anglican again). 
Orthodox Scripture was taught, 
and my children soon began to 
ask questions on creation, good- 
ness, and Christian dogma. But 
dogma has a way of defeating 
itself. 

Thinking for themselves, my 
girls could see that Nature 
was cruel, just as they were 
repelled by dogma with its insis- 
tence on blood sacrifice. A word 
from me here and there proved 
sufficient. I mentioned St 
Augustine’s dilemma, and in 
reply to a question on salvation I 
could not resist quoting Shaw, 
to the effect that the doctrine of 
the atonement was no more 
than ‘an insane vengeance 
bought off by a_ trumpery 
expiation’. 

The pressure’ exerted by 
social custom is tremendous. 
For example, how many young 
girls can resist the verbal and 
pictorial propaganda in_ the 
women’s weekly magazines? 
My elder daughter was married 
in an Anglican church. But for 
many young people, church is 
like a dentist’s surgery—a place 
to be visited very seldom and 
when occasion demands. 

Children prefer a_ simple 
moral code to a complicated 
myth, and, if given a sound up- 
bringing, will reject orthodoxy 
as soon as they can think for 
themselves. I have watched the 
maturing of their characters 
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with interest, and, if I may be 
permitted to say so, with satis- 
faction. F. G, COCKMAN 


My Humanist Upbringing 


A’ twenty-eight, I have very 
little memory of ‘moral 
training’ as a child. I am sure 
that this is not due to poor 
memory but to the simple 
common-sense nature of 
humanist morality. Besides, my 
parents were permissive—if 
over-protective—and was 
usually happy to do as they 
wanted. There were occasional 
spanks from my mother when 
I was very young, but other- 
wise we had no punishment, 
though sharp words from my 
father would make me feel 
very guilty and ashamed. 

I must have been aware very 
early—certainly by the time I 
started kindergarten at five— 
that other people had other 
religions. As far as I was con- 
cerned, I was a Jew by race 
but not by religion. Some of 
my relatives, and some kinder- 
garten friends, were more or 
less ‘orthodox’, which meant 
that they had to walk anywhere 
they wanted to go on Saturdays, 
and probably had to go to 
synagogue; some didn't eat 
pork, and there seemed to be 
lots of other restrictions which 
I couldn't see the point of. But 
these children did manage to 
miss a lot of days at school. 

Then there were Christians— 
they weren't Jews, and they 
usually had fair skin and fair 
hair, which was very nice. Some 
of them went to church or 
Sunday School, and had as 
boring a Sunday as some of my 
orthodox friends’ Saturday. But 
Sunday was the more natural 
day to do nothing on, as shops 
were shut, and there was always 
a general holiday air on that 
day, more than on Saturdays. 
I mixed freely of course with 
Christians and ‘orthodox’. 

1938 came and anti-Semitic 
scribblings on the walls in- 
creased in size and number. 
Then came 1939 (I was nearly 
nine), and I was sent by my 
parents as an ‘evacuee’ to a 
small town not far from 
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London. From the first, our 
foster-mother made it clear that 
she didn’t like Jews (I never 
understood why she had _ us). 
We had crucified her Christ. 
My personal disclaimer did not 
help to establish innocence. My 
non-belief in God mattered little 


to her. 
Mrs B_ scared my older 
brother and me. We _ never 


knew what to expect, and I 
was often so frightened that I 
would tell lies to save getting 
into trouble. This was dreadful 
—I would not have done it at 
home, but then the need would 
not have arisen there. Besides, 
owning up honestly lessened the 
degree of censure at home, but 
not here. 

The motto of my_ school 
might have been ‘Competition’. 
The ethic was to beat the others, 
and to see your own name at the 
top of the list on the classroom 
door. Any growing social feel- 
ings were stifled by the com- 
petitive spirit, and in my case 
exacerbated by Mrs B’s refusal 
to let us go to the other boys’ 
homes. I think that if we had 
been encouraged to think of 
education as a co-operative, not 
a competitive, enterprise, I 
might have learnt much earlier 
than I did to consider others’ 
views and hence to estimate 
them more realistically; and 
also to see the place of the 
social in relation to the indivi- 
dual good. My next school 
encouraged us to help one 
another, but this was always 
regarded as ‘cheating’, so that 


‘unco-operative’ was always 
written on my reports. 
Back home in 1941 I was 


very glad to be in our happy 
home atmosphere. My father 
gave me little talks which must 
have included morals and sex, 
but the former I do not remem- 
ber and the latter I did not 
understand. Although I did not 
really believe in a God, I did 
pray sometimes when bombers 
came over and the guns boomed. 

I began at a modern semi- 
public school in 1944, and at 
this time was steeped in old 
mythologies. With these fitted 
well my father’s talks to me on 
religion. He would expound 


Christianity to me, and it did 
sound pretty convincing. I 
asked him if he believed in it, 
and he said he did not, but that 
that should not affect my 
opinion. Of course it did! We 
seldom discussed orthodox 
Judaism, as that was so ob- 
viously ‘stupid’, At school I 
sang hymns with the rest (except 
for a small minority of ortho- 
dox Jews), but of course did 
not believe in the words. Most 
of us didn’t. I do not recall 
any arguments about religion, 
because politics were the im- 
portant thing. It was 1945! 

I started my first job in 1947. 
Although I still considered 
political differences of opinion 
more important, I enjoyed argu- 
ments about religion when 
opportunity presented. In the 
office I soon fell into the normal 
petty dishonesties which most 
of us indulge—which included 
lengthening the lunch-hour by 
altering the clock. I learnt a 
more down-to-earth way of life 
from an Irish boy a couple of 
years younger than me, and 
willingly exchanged some moral 
scruples for greater fellow- 
feeling. 

In 1949 I was called-up, and 
wrote ‘Atheist’ in my paybook. 
The RAF was a _ tremendous 
shock. Many of the chaps had 
only three  interests—comics, 
lavatories, and sex; but when I 
had settled in a small permanent 
unit, I found most of the others 
much more reasonable, though 
with a very different attitude to 
life than mine—they were 
mostly opportunistic in sexual 
relations, philistines as regards 
the arts, and more concerned 
with success than with the 
quality of their lives. By the 
time I was demobbed (after 
nearly two years in the unit) I 
really wondered, though, if they 
were not right and I wrong: all 
I knew was that I felt at home 
with people of my ideas. I 
never discussed this problem 
with my parents or with friends 
outside the forces, probably 
because I should have felt 
ashamed at suggesting that the 
others’ attitude was even worth 
considering. 

After dernob, when I went 
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to work in my father’s business, 
I joined a humanist society, and 
this helped me to clarify my 
ideas. Later, I came to think 
that my business activities were 
un-humanist, and went to uni- 
versity to study social science. 
In the humanist society I be- 
came great friends with a girl 
who professed ‘Christian 
Humanism’. Until then, the 
only thing that brought me to- 
wards Christianity was hearing 
Bach’s ‘St Matthew Passion’, 
but now I was hearing a very 
emotional type of Christianity 
through which I would be able 
to express my feelings (which at 
the time were very intense! ), 
and I was nearly converted. I 
even had a phase, of a few days, 
of a semi-mystical pantheism, 
but finally decided that the 
whole thing was weakness—not, 
as she maintained, strength. 
When, at University a couple of 
years later, I became friends 
with a Catholic girl, I was better 
able to hold my own. 

The lack of emotion § in 
humanism remained even then 
a disappointment to me. I 
tended to associate Christianity 
with emotion (especially as the 
two friends I have mentioned 
manifestly possessed both!), and 
wondered whether humanism 
was not lacking something vital 
and essential. Now, however, 
I realize—not without a tinge 
of regret—that emotions belong 
only to personal relationships 
and artistic expression, whereas 
a philosophy of life—as distinct 
from actual living—must be 
formulated in intellectual terms. 

G. JULIAN 
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ON THE AIR 


What is a Christian Agnostic? 


by A. D. 


HEN Lord Birkett, in 
W: television interview, 
described himself as a 


‘Christian Agnostic’, he could 
not have known that he was 
setting a problem which would 
occupy the best part of a ses- 
sion of the Brains Trust. But 
so it was, as indicated last month. 

Mr Alan Bullock argued that 
a man might legitimately act 
‘as if’ the principles and beliefs 
of religion were true—in which 
case he might stand by the 
ethical teaching of Christianity 
without being able to affirm its 
beliefs. Most agnostics today 
took that line. 

We are historically condi- 
tioned in the matter, said Pro- 
fessor Ayer, and it would be 
impossible to repudiate Chris- 
tian morality, nor should we. 
But its acceptance was logically 
entirely consistent with disbelief 
in Christ as a divine being or 
any other of the Christian 
dogmas. 

The Abbott of Downside 
wished to differentiate between 
natural morality and a specifi- 
cally Christian morality. The 
latter had indeed taken over 
some things from Aristotle, e.g. 
the four cardinal virtues, but 
these were given by Christians 
a new significance (unspecified). 
In any case the philosophy of 
‘As if’ wouldn’t do: our life is 
an adaptation to reality and 
how we act depends on what 
we believe. 

Lady Wootton was most em- 
phatic that people can and do 
maintain Christian standards 
without the Christian _ beliefs. 
Many accept part only of Chris- 
tian morality, such as the teach- 


teaching about marriage, Cer- 


| tain moral standards are com- 


mon to the whole civilized 


world. 
Moral 


principles, Professor 


COHEN 


Ayer reiterated, are in the last 
resort autonomous: they do not, 
pace the Abbott, derive from 
any particular beliefs about 
reality, such as that the world 
is governed by a deity. 

We project into the character 
of the deity, added Mr Bullock, 
the qualities we admire our- 
selves. There was also. the 
danger, Lady Wootton pointed 
out, that if we base our morals 
on such an improbable story as 
the Gospel account of a God 
incarnated, crucified, and risen 
from the dead, with the coming 
of scepticism ‘bang would go 
the morals’. 

To say nothing of the contra- 
dictions within Christian theo- 
logy itself, e.g. between Pela- 
gianism and predestination, both 
Professor Ayer and Mr Bullock 
found ‘shocking’ the doctrine of 
vicarious atonement: morality 
meant responsibility for oneself. 

As man did not create him- 
self, rejoined the Abbott, why 
should he be morally so auto- 
nomous; and one of the things 
he has to be responsible for is 
his beliefs. (Exactly ; that’s why 
belief must submit itself to the 
test of reason: Credo quia im- 
possibile is attitude the 
reverse of responsible.) 

Here Lady Wootton suggested 
that morals demand a leap in 
the dark either way—whether, 
that is, we believe God has laid 
down certain principles we must 
observe or whether we believe 
these principles to be good in 
themselves—Professor Ayer and 
Mr Bullock holding that the 
second course alone was moral. 
Where one’s judgment conflicts 
with authority, be it that of 
God or the State, one has to 
stand up to it. 

The Abbott's last word: ‘If 
you believe God has laid down 
a certain course of action as 
right for you, you believe that 
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it is also right because that is 
what you believe about God, 
that he is incapable of dictating 
immoral actions. This is a 
good example of arguing in a 
circle. 

Wider in scope but, on the 
religious side, equally evasive 
was the ‘Medieval Disputation’ 
broadcast from the Aquinas 
Centre about the same time. 
Two Dominican priests took us 
step by step at tedious length 
in the Scholastic manner 
through the double proposition: 
(a) That morals can do without 
religion and (b) That religion 


can do without morals. A third 
priest held the ring. The result- 
ing ‘synthesis’ so called can be 
summarized as follows: God 
sets the stage for morals; he is 
the measure of morals but is 
not to be measured by morals. 
When in the beatific vision we 
come face to face with God we 
discover something greater, a 
supermorality by which our 
own sense of morality must be 
measured. In other words, God 
both is and is not a moral agent. 
So much for Dominican dialec- 
tics! 

On the way, however, we got 


some glimpses of truth, as when 
one disputant, presumably in 
his role as devil’s advocate, 
declared: ‘It is notorious that 
rationalists, atheists, and agnos- 
tics have provided the most 
serious of ethical citizens while 
those who insist on the sacra- 
mental character of their faith, 
like Roman _ Catholics, find 
their adherents among the least 
moral, not to say the criminal 
class.’ Laughter greeted this 
sally, but the magistrates and 
welfare officers who have to 
clear the mess will, I suspect, 
see less cause for mirth there. 


HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
THE UNIVERSE, by A. C. B. 
Lovell (Oxford University Press, 
10s 6d). Professor Lovell’s 1958 
Reith Lectures are now available 
in book form, and those of us 
who were a little dazed by the 
spoken version will be grateful 
for the opportunity of ponder- 
ing on the staggering implica- 
tions at leisure. Purists protest 
that cosmology is not yet a 
science, but if Professor Lovell 
is right the issue between two 
of its contending schools is cap- 
able of being put to the test. 
According to one theory, since 
the universe is expanding it 
must have been much smaller, 
probably starting as a ‘primeval 
atom’. Theologians naturally 
favour the view that the whole 
show started with a big bang. 
The rival theory is that the 
universe had no beginning, but 
that new matter is being con- 
tinually added. The only reason 
why theologians are not so keen 
on regarding ‘continuous crea- 
tion’ as an equally good reason 
for postulating a Creator is 
presumably that it contradicts 
Genesis. 

Professor Lovell does not 
speculate on the implications for 
religion apart from noting that 
the primeval atom theory of 
Lemaitre (a Catholic priest) is 
‘entirely consistent with the 
divine command “Let there be 
light” ’. One’s impression is 
that he is not sympathetic with 
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Hoyle’s materialism. But he is 
deeply conscious—who can fail 
to be?—of the mystery of this 
fantastic cosmos in which we 
find ourselves. To say it was 
created by a divine act is not 
an explanation but an addi- 
tional, gratuitious mystery. 
Whatever view we take, it is not 
knowledge but opinion; and 
there is something almost imper- 
tinent, if not ridiculous, in 
advancing any opinion that goes 
beyond the limited segment that 
man’s instruments can explore. 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, 
AND RELIGION, by Russell 
Brain (Cambridge University 
Press, 4s 6d). The twelfth of 
this excellent series of Edding- 
ton Memorial Lectures was de- 
livered by one of the most dis- 
tinguished British neurologists. 
One had hoped that Sir Russell 
Brain would have concentrated 
more on Eddington’s specula- 
tions on perception. What he 
does say on this subject is 
profoundly interesting, but he 
breaks off at the exciting part. 
Thus, after contrasting monistic 
and dualistic theories of mind, 
he remarks, somewhat tantaliz- 
ingly, ‘I wonder whether both 
may not be wrong’. He seems 
to share Eddington’s view that 
whereas science tells us about 
the structure of the world ‘there 
remain open to us modes of 
apprehension which are not 


concerned with science and 
with which science itself is not 
concerned’. Much depends, of 
course, on what is meant by the 
tricky word ‘apprehension’. 


LERMONTOV, by — Janko 
Lavrin (Bowes & Bowes, 10s 6d). 
Superficially we seem to encoun- 
ter just one more Byronic life 
of frustration in that tortured 
movement of the Romantics. 
But Lermontov is far more 
than that or he would not have 
endured to inspire Alexander 
Blok and Pasternak. A Hero 
of Our Time is the first genu- 
inely psychological novel . in 
Russian literature, some critics 
even say the greatest. Pechorin, 
its hero, lived after the Decem- 
brist revolt; he speaks for that 
and other beat generations. In 
poetry Lermontov is a worthy 
runner-up for Pushkin and his 
best achieves that absolute dis- 
tinction of style which makes 
the labels of classical or roman- 
tic quite irrelevant. 

There were several tensions 
through which the art emerged: 
a remote tension, perhaps, of 
Scot and Slav within his blood ; 
a divided family; a pleasant 
face on an uncouth stature; the 
intertwining careers of soldier, 
liberal, and poet. The balance 
and meditative serenity in his 
more positive poems is seldom 
echoed in his life. He referred 
himself to the ‘cold irony which 
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creeps into my soul irresistibly 
like water into a cracked boat’. 
More often than not his beha- 
viour in society was extremely 
unpleasant, as though he were 
anxious to hide away all his 
own goodness. 

Professor Lavrin has provided 
us with a very helpful short 
study, finely crisp and humane 
in its scholarship. 


THE FLIGHT OF IKAROS, 
by Kevin Andrews (Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson, 21s). Kevin An- 
drews came to Greece on a 
year’s travelling fellowship, and 
was later offered the chance to 
make a study of medieval fort- 
resses in the Peloponnese, pub- 
lished under the title Castles of 
the Morea. The present book is 
‘not an autobiography .. . 
rather the partial reflection of 
an autobiography in the mirror 
of an alien landscape and the 
lives of those in it’. He became 
very much a part of those lives, 
staying first on an A2gean island 
with a Greek woman he met on 
the boat, who had returned 
home after thirty years in 
America. She invited him to 
stay as long as he liked ‘since 
God . . . had enough to spare’. 

He travelled for several years 
through remote provinces, part 
of the time during civil war, 
and made many friends, includ- 
ing the light-hearted Kostandi, 
who had killed so many people 
he had lost count of the num- 
ber, and the shepherd Andoni, 
for whose baby he undertook 
the very special Greek relation 
of Koumbar6s, or godfather. 
He describes the ceremony dur- 
ing which the howling infant is 
immersed three times in warm 
water amid clouds of incense, 
with the subsequent feast of 
lamb, followed by dancing to 
flute and drum. 

This is a most enjoyable book 
because of the author's appre- 
ciative knowledge of the real 
Greece outside tourist range and 
his power to convey it. 


THE UNEASY HEADS, by 
Geoffrey Bocca (Weidenfeld & 


Nicolson, 21s). The author 


makes an opening contrast be- 
tween the two royal funerals of 
1910 and 1952. Edward was 
buried in a ‘supreme moment 
of royal assembly’, but only a 
modest handful were left to 
mourn his grandson. Is a major 
come-back __ possible? That 
depends on the men available, 
and with a racy thoroughness 
Mr Bocca examines their fit- 
ness. 

The existence of ex-kings and 
pretenders is apt to seem unreal 
—a playing at grandeur, a quirk 
of high Continental society. But 
here such men as the Hapsburg 
Otto, the Count of Paris, and 
Ernst August not only come 
alive but with considerable per- 
sonal credit. Perhaps the two 
most moving chapters are those 
on Michael of Rumania and on 
Leopold. The Belgian public’s 
hounding of the latter, his sec- 
ond wife, and even his son dis- 
plays a religious type of cruelty. 
The God-man must be com- 
pelled to perform enough 
painful duties for his people. 

Mr Bocca concludes _ the 
argument by considering our 
new model of the student prince, 
altogether tougher and more 
respect-worthy than the silly ass 
of the ‘twenties. Salem and 
Gordonstoun are suitable 
schools for such. A major crisis 
for British monarchy is prophe- 
sied within the next few years, 
but in general the chances for 
a royal revival are rated much 
higher than is usual, “We must 
not let daylight upon magic’, 
wrote Bagehot. Mr Bocca’s own 
attitude seems equivocal, but 
his highly entertaining book is 
mostly on the side of daylight. 


THE POET AS SUPERMAN: 
D’Annunzio, a Life, by A. 
Rhodes (Weidenfeld & Nicol- 
son, 25s). D’Annunzio first won 
literary notice at the age of 
seventeen, when he published a 
volume of love poems ; his short 
stories and novels contain ‘an 
astonishing mixture of cruelty 
and sex’. The author of the 
present biography, who has 
undertaken considerable _ re- 
search, states that ‘to relate all 
his love affairs (there were eight 


large ones and hundreds of 
small ones) would be repetitive’. 
Mr Rhodes believes that these 
affairs, over-emphasized by 
some biographers, ‘are impor- 
tant, but only in so far as they 
contribute to D’Annunzio as the 
Stendhalian hero, nourished on 
the myth of Roman greatness, 
determined to repeat it in his 
own life, to become the super- 
man’. 

A fervent patriot, soldier, and 
politician, he had a vision of 
Italy’s greatness, but it was a 
mistaken one. He helped to 
destroy the Italy of Mazzini and 
to replace it by that of Musso- 
lini, which in turn served as a 
model for the Germans. ‘Yet 
his last writings show that he 
hoped for something _ better 
from posterity: “If after having 
reawoken the world in every 
centre of culture to the New 
Italy ... I am reviled by those 
who have failed, what do I 
care? My work is dedicated to 
Time and Hope .. .”’ 

This is a usefully objective 
study of a disastrously inflated 
spirit. 


NO ONE WILL ESCAPE, by 
H. H. Kirst (Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 18s). ‘Save mankind 
at all costs. Silence the engines 
of war. Peace or total destruc- 
tion are the alternatives facing 
the world.’ But it was too late. 
The danger of a war starting 
because of some accidental 
incident is a real one; and it 
happens in this scarifying story 
of a world destroyed by war in 
seven days. A sentry on the 
East-West frontier fires a shot— 
and not all the efforts of world 
statesmen can put out the fire, 
once started. It is a horribly 
convincing account; against 
this background the human pro- 
tagonists are pawns, though in 
fact Wolf Beck, banker and 
man of affairs, his wife Con- 
stance and her successor Ruth, 
Charley the journalist and Dr 
Michael Reiners are all realized 
personalities. Hans Hellmut 
Kirst is well known for his 
‘Gunner Asch’ trilogy on 
German army life, which has 
been translated into many 
languages. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FREE THOUGHT AND RACE 


Sir,—Hector Hawton’s_re- 
marks about The Truth Seeker 
in the March number make me 
very sad. It is now several years 
since, after subscribing to and 
supporting what was once the 
only Free Thought magazine in 
the USA, I finally had to write 
Charles Smith and tell him that 
I could no longer stand what he 
had made of it. My husband 
and I both wrote for it fre- 
quently, and poor old George 
Macdonald, who editor 
until his death in 1944, would 
turn in his grave if he could 
know what has happened to it. 

At first I blamed the succeed- 
ing editor, Woolsey Teller, for 
the chauvinism, racism, and 
anti-Semitism which began to 
appear in the magazine. Then 
Teller died, and things got 
worse. Since I no longer see 
The Truth Seeker, 1 had no idea 
it had fallen quite so low as 
Mr Hawton’s account reveals. 

We knew Smith at the time 
of the anti-evolution fight in the 
1920s, but he gave no hint then 
that he held such atrocious 
views. He comes from Arkan- 
sas, and perhaps that explains 
his anti-Negro feeling; I have 
no explanation at all for the 
rest of it. I wish devoutly that 
the magazine would die; it is 
like seeing an old friend who 
has turned into a monster and 
is still being paraded before the 
people who knew him when he 
was a decent human being.— 
MIRIAM ALLEN DEForD (Mrs 
Maynard Shipley), San Francisco. 


Swedenborg 


Sir,—Miss D. H. Spalding 
says that because there is a right 
time under Providence for peo- 
ple to die then, if there is war, 
God has sent it. If Miss Spald- 
ing had read Swedenborg’s 
Divine Providence as carefully 
as one should have done, 
‘brought up as a Swedenbor- 
gian’, she would have appre- 
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ciated Swedenborg’s continual 
warnings of danger of confusing 


- what God wills with what God 


permits. But as one as deeply 
immersed in humanism in my 
early days as Miss Spalding 
claims to have been in Sweden- 
borg, I can only suggest that 
the phrase ‘that God brings 
about wars and epidemics to 
bring death to people’ is among 
the most priceless irrational 
statements that I have ever read 
in a rationalist publication, 

Turning to A. D. Howell 
Smith’s letter, here again I do 
not think the illustration he 
quotes is valid. In the first 
place many apocryphal stories 
have often sprung up round 
seers and reformers—certainly 
many years ago—and were often 
founded or enlarged to decry 
progressive thinkers. Surely the 
test is to judge a teacher by the 
principles he teaches rather 
than by vague stories such as 
Mr Howell Smith quotes. Many 
stories about Swedenborg were 
maliciously circulated, and 
regularly refuted by men of 
high integrity. What we should 
be concerned with is whether 
Swedenborg’s teachings are 
reasonable, and if we must talk 
of his mental capacity outside 
his theological writings may I 
point out that Swedenborg was 
one of the leading scientists, 
metallurgists, and thinkers of 
his age. (Apropos, the brain, 
which is so relevant to the refer- 
ence to ‘crazy’, perhaps it is 
timely to mention that Sweden- 
borg wrote a profound work on 
the brain, which is still ac- 
claimed in medical circles.) As 
for Mr Howell Smith’s refer- 
ence to hallucinations, I can 
only say that if I had space I 
could quote numerous authenti- 
cated cases of clairvoyance 
which presumably Mr Howell 
Smith would call ‘hallucina- 
tions’. 

I am relieved to find how 


flimsy are the premises upon 
which Mr Howell Smith and 
Miss Spalding condemn Sweden- 
borg. I had a feeling they 
might have shown me that he 
could be judged crazy by what 
he taught. I think I am on 
safer ground to hear the opin- 
ions on Swedenborg from men 
like Balzac, Emerson, Bernard 
Shaw, H. G. Wells, and count- 
less others —LEONARD BROWN, 
Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


Communist Aims 


Sirn—I must remind Mr 
Streeten that he began this cor- 
respondence in the June 1958 
Humanist by saying that nuclear 
arms were necessary because 
‘the USSR have never given 
any indication at all that they 
are prepared in any event to 
change their declared purpose of 
world domination’. 

Driven from pillar to post, 
he now says he was not refer- 
ring to the USSR as a State, 
but to Communism in general. 
I leave your readers to assess 
his gyrations at their value. I 
will only ask: If the threat of 
conquest comes not from the 
USSR as a State, but from 
Communism in general, what is 
the use of the nuclear weapon 
as a deterrent? Does Mr 
Streeten propose to brandish his 
nuclear deterrent at the USSR, 
China, and any country (e.g. 
Iraq) which he may judge to 
be under ‘Communist influ- 
ence’? And does he expect to 
be taken seriously in a rational- 
ist and humanist paper?— 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, Oxford. 

[This correspondence is now 
closed.—Ep.] 


The Documents in the Case 


Sir,—Mr_ Robertson says: 
‘The cult of an_ executed 
“Christ” who was expected to 
return to destroy the Empire 
did bother them’ (the Roman 
authorities). How does he know 


y 
‘ 


this? The Roman writers merely 
say that the Christians were 
accused of various malpractices. 
Spiritualists, Christian Scien- 
tists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and 
others have often been brought 
before tribunals in this country 
and examined about their be- 
liefs. But they have never been 
asked for a historical explana- 
tion of those beliefs; and I 
know of no reason for suppos- 
ing that things were different in 
Rome, or that the documents in 
Mr_ Robertson’s ever 
existed except in his imagination. 
As for Tacitus, like every his- 
torian worthy of the name he 
would have sought information 
wherever he hoped to find it, 
and, assuming the passage to 
be genuine, it is surely not un- 
likely that someone of his ac- 
quaintance had a _ Christian 
slave—RAGLAN, Usk, Mon. 


The Trial of Jesus 


Sir,—Mr Godwin says that 
Jewish Law was ‘basically’ the 
Twelve Tables. The Twelve 
Tables were the earliest embodi- 
ment of Roman Law. These 
Tables Mr Godwin seems to 
confuse with the Ten Command- 
ments, which were said to have 
been inscribed on two _ tables 
(‘tablets’) of stone. The Ten 
Commandments were reputed 
to be the basis of Hebrew Law. 
—A. D. Hower Smitn, Lon- 
don, SW15. 


Russell and the Bomb 


Sir,—At the age of fifty I 
thought I had done with disil- 
lusionment, yet one more blow 
has come, perhaps the hardest 
of all. I refer to the great philo- 
sopher and rationalist, Bertrand 
Russell. In the First World 
War he was a pacifist. Even 
non-pacifists can, and do, ad- 
mire the genuine pacifist. 

When World War II was 
about to break on us, Earl 
Russell preached non-resistance, 
but on the very eve of war he 
changed his mind and told us to 
fight. This inconsistency was 
pardonable at the time. But 
after the second ghastly blood 
bath he advocated a preventive 


war against Russia, before they 
got the atom bomb. He was 
prepared to gamble with peo- 
ples’ lives. Perhaps millions 
more to die. For what! Earl 
Russell’s way of life? 

This eminent thinker tells us 
on BBC television that at that 
time the atom bomb was not so 
devastating a weapon as the 
hydrogen bomb we now have. 
Any survivors of Hiroshima 
could hardly regard this as 
sound, sane reasoning.—SIDNEY 
H. WALKER, London, SE6. 


Catholics and Humanists 


Sirn,—Mr Price should not 
assume that his three questions 
are unanswerable merely be- 
cause the members of a sect on 
the lunatic fringe of Protestant- 
ism cannot answer them. 

Here is a Catholic answer to 
each question: (i) Nothing is 
nothing. It is the absence of 
being. Being is always some- 
thing. (ii) The Universe is 
something, but brought 
from non-existence to existence 
by God. Vis-a-vis God it is 
his creation (from nothing) and 
held in existence by his will. 
(iii) God, the self-existent being, 
that which really is, was not 
made by anyone. If he had 
been, it would be necessary to 
seek for the Creator. God was 
always in existence, as Mr Hoyle 
believes the universe was. 

Mr Price’s real dilemma _ in 
question (iii) might be better 
expressed ‘Why is God?’ To 
this ultimate question there ap- 
pears to be no satisfactory 
answer, but neither is there an 
answer to the question that the 
Catholic asks the atheist human- 
ist, “Why is the Universe?’— 
PatTRICK CONLETH MCGEE, 
Beverley, Yorks. 


Immortality 


Sir,—Will some Christian tell 
us where personal immortality 
came in? Would he allow im- 
mortality to the Ape Man of 
Java or the Neanderthal Man? 
And if not, at what stage of 
human development did im- 
mortal life enter? —A. S. NEILL, 
Leiston, Suffolk. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


N this Darwin Centenary 
| Rew it is amazing to find 

that the theory of evolution 
is still on the hush-hush list in 
some schools in the United 
States. According to Prof H. J. 
Muller, the famous geneticist 
and Nobel Prize Winner: ‘In 
some of the high-school text- 
books on biology most widely 
used in America the word evo- 
lution does not occur even in 
the index, although the subject 
is sometimes discussed to some 
extent, very near to the end of 
the book, under the term “racial 
development”. Even that is 
smuggled in, since many text- 
book commissions would not 
allow a book to be used in 
which they knew that the idea 
of evolution was put forward. 
For this reason some otherwise 
reputable publishers refuse to 
print text-books that are honest 
on the subject. They say their 
profits would be too small.’ 


* * * 


Professor Muller points out 
that the popular glossy magazine 
Look published an_ excellent 
article on evolution by Sir 
Julian Huxley, but turned Dar- 
winism upside down by giving 
it the title ‘Darwin Discovers 
Nature’s Plan’. A more outra- 
geous example of editorial 
slanting can hardly be imagined. 
Professor Muller was writing in 
the quarterly IHEU Information 
Bulletin (January). 


* * * 


A special members’ edition of 
Dr Cyril Bibby’s brilliant biog- 
raphy of T. H. Huxley is now 
available at 15s. In a foreword 
Sir Julian Huxley writes: ‘I 
have always looked up to my 
grandfather with a blend of 
awe and admiration ; but I had 
thought mainly of his scientific 
abilities, his sheer intellectual 
brilliance, and his prophetic 
morality. Dr Bibby has devoted 
most of his book to a considera- 
tion of Huxley’s role as a scien- 
tific humanist and educator. 
And from it I gained a new 
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insight into his character and 
his work, and I am more than 
ever amazed by the range of 
his interests, his capacities and 
his achievements . . . I am per- 
sonally grateful to Dr Bibby for 
making me more than _ ever 
proud of being the grandson of 
T. H. Huxley and I commend 
his book as a valuable study of 
a great human figure.’ Aldous 
Huxley also contributes a fore- 
word to the same effect. “Read- 
ing Dr Bibby’s pages, one is 
constantly astonished,’ he de- 
clares, by the range of T. H. 
Huxley’s achievements. 


* * x 


Members who come to the 
RPA Conference at Girton Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in August will 
have an opportunity of meeting 
Dr Bibby and hearing him lec- 
ture. His book will be reviewed 
in The Humanist by Dr W. E. 
Swinton, who has taken it with 
him to Budapest, where he has 
been invited to give the inaugu- 
ral lecture in the Darwin cele- 
brations being held there. 


* * * 


An exhibition to mark the 
150th anniversary of the death 
of Thomas Paine is being held 
at the Marx Memorial Library, 
Marx House, 37a Clerkenwell 
Green, London, EC1, from May 
30 to June 13. It will include, 
besides early editions of Paine’s 
writings, portraits, caricatures, 
scenes of the events of the 
period, etc. Many of the exhi- 


bits are from the collection of 
the late Mr Adrian Brunel. The 
Marx Memorial Library is open 
from 3 pm to 8 pm Tuesdays to 
Fridays, and from 10 am to 
6 pm on Saturdays. 

* x 


Mrs Joan Cliff, 9 Woburn 
Avenue, Elm Park, Hornchurch, 
Essex (telephone Romford 
62754), would like to contact 
humanists living in the Romford 
and Hornchurch area, with a 
view to forming a local group. 

* 
Group Activities 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, Orpington. 
Sunday, May 10, 5.30 pm, Mr 
J. Radford, ‘Is Spiritualism 
True?’ Sunday, May 3, Ramble. 
Meet Swanley Station 10.50 am 
(fast train Victoria 10.16). Pur- 
chase single ticket only. Sunday, 
May 31, Ramble. Meet Shore- 
ham Station 11 am (fast train 
Victoria 10.16, change at 
Swanley). 

Cambridge Humanists, Mill 
Lane Lecture Rooms, Cam- 
bridge. Friday, May 8, 8.30 pm, 
Mr R. H. S. Crossman, MP, 
‘The Rights of Revolution’. 

Tees-side Humanist Group, 
Settlement House, Newport 
Road, Middlesbrough. Saturday, 
May 30, 7 pm, F. R. Griffin, 
‘Evolutionary Humanism’. 

Tunbridge Wells Humanist 
Group, 3 Eden Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. Sunday, May 31, 7 pm, 
C. Ballantine, ‘Socialist Human- 
ism’. 


APRIL SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 
1 J. W. Anderson, Edinburgh 
2 T. Beldon, Welwyn 
3 R. T. Griffiths, Mold 


Each receives a Book Token 
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HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


Clues printed in italics also represent the names of six 
fictional characters, all from the same novel. 


ACROSS 47 
| Woodworker observed you 
vulgarly (6) 

For the investor's garden 


a 


Light verse in a two- 
wheeled car (6) 


DOWN 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened will 
receive a prize of a book token, value one guinea. The 
second and third correct solutions opened will be 
awarded book tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
Entries should be addressed to ‘The Humanist Cross- 
word’, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Friday, May 8. 


35 Is Susan the only child? (5) (5) 
39 Noun I combined for 30 Write to the Muses for a 
Jack (5) range (7) 
40 Accommodation remains 32 Halls of Rome (4) 
available for the house- 33 Prison in one goldsmith 
keeper (9) (7) 
41 In name (7) 34 Predatory watch (6) 
43 How the farmer gets pi! 35 A doctrine (3) 
(6) 36 Mean as a nettle (6) 
44 Mr Jones announces his 37 Dull work for the | 
arrival (5) excavator (6) i 
45 Shove (5) 38 Subject half devilish (6) se 
46 They grow green in a hurry 42 Work almost summons the | | 
( 


( 


animal (5) 

Lunar disturbance of a 
bone (5) 

He plays the game, of 
course! (6) 

It's hard to find 28 on an 
insect! (7) 

Mince Pole for coppers (9) 
Ruse of a fatherless 
Irishman (5) 

O'Neill's ape resembled 
Esau (5) 13 A cold heat? (4) 

Little county—might be in 14 What's wrong with the 
the Land of Nod (4) 


Regally accoutred or robed 15 some country loses a germ! 

Bull-fighter loses a beetle; 19 Thus spake Casar (3) 

small type! (4) 20 Stop for a refresher! (3) 
Knightly address (3) 22 Pooh to Gilbert! (3) 

A man—or a woman (4) 23 Ill return for a fish (3) 
Grumbles at fish (5) 25 Cable, sir, for bores (8) 
Every mixture of 3'send(4) 27 Adhesive feature of a siren 


6) 


Drawn by umpires or 


onfusedly I trap this dentists (6) 

Give a sign to the French 

for a sea-snail (6) 

Otic disturbance (7) 

Poor actor used by Thor 

(6) 

5 Gin’s subscription (4) 

6 Rapid piece of pork (7) 

7 Confined like 13 (8) 

8 The smith does, even when 
at work (6) 


aw 


girl? (5) 


| | 


cat (4) 
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Thirteenth Annual Conference 
of the Rationalist Press 
Association Ltd 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Friday, August 7, to 
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HUMANISM IN 
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‘He tells of Huxley's wit and 
humour; of his remarkable combi- 
nation of stern morality with 
tenderness and compassion; of what 
one of his students called his sub- 
lime quality as a lecturer; his deep 
concern for the sufferings of the 
poor; his devotion to Darwin and 
his dislike of Gladstone; his early 
realization that over-population was 
destined to be the world’s gravest 
problem. . . . I am personally grate- 
ful to Dr Bibby for making me 
more than ever proud of being the 
grandson of T. H. Huxley, and I 
commend his book as a valuable 
study of a great human figure.’ 

SIR JULIAN HUXLEY 
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